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Wow! LIFE INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE. 


- FORD TRUCKS LAST | 
UP TO 19.6% LONGER! 


er 












13.1% longer than that of Truck “B” 
3.2% longer than that of Truck “C” 
7.6% longer than that of Truck “D"” 

19.6% longer than that of Truck “E” 


OFFICIAL ACTUARIAL CERTIFICATE 
Based on the application of sound and accepted 
actuarial methods to the actual experience as 
measured by truck registrations, we hereby certify 
that, in our opinion, the accompanying table fairly 
presents the relative life-expectancy of the trucks 


involved. WOLFE, CORCORAN AND LINDER 


Life Insurance Actuaries, New York, 'N. Y. 






















ow, for the first time in history, a lattitied 
N real truck buying guide is yours . 
to use! Here is further proof, from 
scientific experts, that Ford Trucks Koo : 
last longer! 


A noted firm of New York Life Insurance 







Actuaries studied the registration records of the use to prepare human life-expectancy tables. 
five truck sales leaders for every year from 1933 And they found that the life-expectancy of a Ford 
through 1941. They analyzed the records of Truck is from 3.2% to 19.6% greater than that 
1,967,000 trucks by the same methods they of the other four sales leaders! 


HOW FORD LONGER LIFE CUTS YOUR TRUCKING COSTS 


Cuts Ownership Costs Bolsters Trade-in Value Saves Money on Repairs 


Longer truck life is evi- 
dence of greater dura- 
bility, which reduces fre- 
quency of repairs. Ford 
Truck service facilities, 


Used truck buyers buy 
unused mileage. Because 
Ford Trucks last longer, 


Surveys show the average 
truck owner expects 6 years’ 


iY. sated 
yee use from his vehicle. The 
pad’ life-expectancy of the average they offer more unused 
wiv lord Truck is 10.18 years mileage. More Ford Trucks 
gists Four extra years of truck serv- in use today than any “just around the corner— 
ice would cut average yearly other make proves wider everywhere,” help cut 
ownership cost 40 per cent! user acceptance, too! maintenance costs. 





MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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WALDO WRIGHT, whose “Leave It 
To The People,” is on page 5, is a part- 
time free-lance writer who is also a full- 
time assistant to the vice- 
president of International 
Correspondence Schools. 
For the last ten years he 
has been in charge of 
special sales training 
courses for ICS and has 
directed the school’s pub- 
licity and radio programs. 

ICS is located in Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, which 
is the locale for Wright’s current article. 
It deals with the Scranton Plan for indus- 
trial rehabilitation of that city. Ordinarily, 
this magazine shies clear of articles that 
tell how cities have brought industries to 
them, because most of those stories are so 
much alike, and second, because Kiwanians 
are more interested in their community’s 
general welfare than they are in booming 
business which they leave to the effective 
efforts of the local chamber of commerce. 
But “Leave It To The People” is such an 
excellent account of how the people of a 
community can be depended upon in an 
emergency and when properly approached, 
that we gladly make an exception. It really 
is an article on one phase of the workings 
of democracy. 








Joun T. McCUNE, author of “Keeper 
of the Trees,” page 24, is the editor of the 
Morton Salt Company’s magazine, Mor- 
ton’s Spout. He started 
the publication for them 
in January of last year 
and in December it won 
first place for general ex- 
cellence in a contest con- 
ducted by the Industrial 
Editors’ Association of 
Chicago. Early this year, 
the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern 
University, gave him the 1947 Master Edi- 
tor Award for “outstanding achievement 
in the field of industrial journalism.” 
McCune had several months in the salt 
business before entering the army, Decem- 
ber 5, 1941, where they attempted to con- 
vert him into a radio repair specialist. 
After release from radio school he imme- 
diately convinced a gullible captain that 
McCune was a personnel specialist. He 
joined a small, unattached outfit, shipped 
via Brazil and South Africa to Cairo, ar- 
riving at the time of the North African 
invasion. During the following years he did 
duty in Egypt, Palestine, Tripolitania, 
Tunisia and Algeria. Then followed 
bivouacs in Italy at Naples, Rome and 
Leghorn. He celebrated V-J day in Switz- 
erland; returned to Leghorn and found a 
letter from the Morton Salt Company ask- 
ing him to consider an industrial editor 
post and launching a new magazine. 




















‘Ta was when most thieving was done in the darkness 
of the night, when detection was least likely. But today 
employers find that the largest losses—those due to employee 
dishonesty and forgery—occur in broad daylight. Modern 
embezzlers and forgers operate at any time. They are thieves 
in the light. 

Today’s embezzlements often reveal a greater need than 
ever before for employers to have proper Dishonesty and 
Forgery protection —the kind offered by our Companies 
through agents and brokers all over the country. 


For employers with few or none of their employees now 
bonded, our Discovery Bonp provides a unique and valu- 
able protection. It covers shortages caused by employees 
bonded under it — right back to the dates when they were 


originally employed. 
Why risk a large loss? Consult our agent or your own 
insurance broker today. 


"Affliate: SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ae “Dependable as America’ 
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THE ARMY AIR FORCES OFFER TWO GREAT 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES TO YOUNG MEN 
INTERESTED IN AVIATION 


You probably know several young men in your community 

who are interested in careers in aviation. If so, you can do 
them a real service by pointing out the two great new 
programs now open to them in 
the Army Air Forces. 

The first is the Aviation 
Career Plan — available to high 
school graduates between 17 
and 34 years of age — which en- 
ables young men to select the 
AAF Specialist School they 
prefer, qualify for it before they 





enlist, and be assured atten- 
dance of it following completion of basic training. 

The second is the recently reopened Aviation Cadet 
training program, for unmarried applicants between 18 
and 26'2 years of age who have completed at least one-half 
the requirements for a college degree from an accredited 
institution, or who can pass a 
mental examination given by 
the Army Air Forces. Grad- 
uates will be commissioned 
Second Lieutenants, Army of 
the United States, and assigned 
to pilot duty with the AAF, 
Next class begins October 15. 


These two programs give 





qualified men every chance to 
build sound careers in a rapidly advancing science. The 
training they receive in the AAF cannot be duplicated any- 
where else at any price. Give these facts to young men you 
know. By doing so, you can help the Air Forces get the 
high-caliber men needed in this vital post-war era. Full 
details are available at any U.S. Army Recruiting Station 
or AAF Base. - 
URGE THE FINEST YOUNG MEN YOU KNOW 
TO ENLIST IN THE ARMY AIR FORCES 


U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 
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MRS. REGINA Z. KELLY, whose 
article, “Sampling Sells Democracy,” is 
on page 38, is a history teacher at Austin 
High School in Chicago, 
a housewife and ‘“‘a semi- 
professional writer,” the 
quotation marks being her 
own. She has had three 
history text books pub 
lished and a juvenile his 
torical novel, King Rich 
ard’s Squire, which is on 
most of the library and 
school lists and was a 
juvenile book-club selection. In the last 
three years she has been doing magazine 
writing and has had more than fifty ar 
ticles and stories published in_ national 
magazines. All this makes us wonder how 
much more success she expects to attain 
before she stops calling herself a semi 
professional writer. 

The article she has written for us tells 
how they have not only established dis 
cipline at Chicago’s Austin high school, 
but teach democracy at the same time by 
furthering a self-governing organization of 
students based upon our system of federal 
government. The photographs which il 
lustrate Mrs. Kelly’s article were taken by 
Miss Bernice Marshall, who teaches Eng 
lish at Austin High. During the war sh 
was a captain in the Women’s Army Corps 
and for a time worked in the Signal Corps 
Photographic Laboratory. 

\lthough the author does not claim it 
in her article, the sampling of democracy 
that students of Austin High receive is 
good groundwork for offsetting the appeals 
of communism that our students will get 
later when they attend college and get out 
into the world. 


RUSSELL A. HUFFMAN, who tells 
is “Education Must Be Worldly,” page 8, 
has been writing for school, church and 
other magazines for ten 


years, while serving in 
the Methodist ministry, 
and has had more than 
ninety articles published 
He is pastor of the First 
Methodist Church at St. 
Cloud, Minnesota and a 
member of the Kiwanis 
Club of St. Cloud. 

Russell was born. in 
Clark County, Indiana and went to the 
Southern Indiana public schools. When he 
was only fourteen he decided to enter the 
ministry and at eighteen became the young 
est member of the Indiana Conference of 
the Methodist Church. He graduated from 
Evansville college with a bachelor of 
science degree in education and then from 
Garrett Seminary, Northwestern Univer 
sitv, as a bachelor of divinity. He has served 
churches in Illinois, Indiana, and Min 
nesota. 

He has always been interested in youth 
work and education. He was a leader in 
youth summer camps for several years and 
sceretary of the Conference Board of 
Christian Education of the Methodist 
Church. “I believe in a creative Christian- 
ity that tackles the problems of life,” he 
says—and his article, “Education Must Be 
Worldly” proves it. 
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his fall, while the adult world 
looks back on rising prices, economic unrest, 
the bungling peace moves and continued mil 
itary aggression and can see nothing in the 
immediate future except their continuation, 
our youngsters sigh only for the waning of 
their summer fun and look forward with 
apprehension to nothing worse than reopen 
ing of school. Gilbert L. Larson of Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, has photographed in 
color a young lad’s attempt to preserve his 
summer play scene. 
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“If you want this war baby, I'll 
rent it, make it a new Scranton 
industry,” President Avery told: 
a big assembly of Scrantonians. 





Mrs. Edward E. Price, who had been an invalid 
since she was nine years old, bought a bond. 






Carmelo Dugerlando pegs another nail home for the prosperity of 
the city that adopted and provided a livelihood for this Sicilian. 


“It's a job only you citizens can do,” said 
Pres. McGregor of Scranton Kiwanis Club. 







Mrs. James Edwards, at the typewriter above, is a gold star 
war widow who bought a bond to honor her husband. Below, 
Newsboy Harry Kornfeld turned his savings into a bond too. 


Here is a colorful section of the big parade that was part of the campaign 
launching program. Besides marching, some of these girls sold bonds, many 
others bought them and everyone took whatever part he could without question. 
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LEAVE IT 
TO THE 
PEOPLE 


that they will 








N SCRANTON, Pennsylvania, 
which for fifty-six years has 

preached to the world the idea of 
poor-boy-burns-midnight-oil-and-makes- 
good, citizens have just completed a 24- 
month course in self-help. And in spite 
of those who cried “ghost town” this 
anthracite boom village of the 80's has 
graduated from the doldrums with new 
buttons on its mortar cap and some 
gravy on its industrial vest. 

This course in self-help didn’t roll 
off any local brain-trust production line, 
but evolved as good Kiwanians de- 
veloped, “by precept aud example.” 

It started the grey dawn after V-J 
Day, when Scranton’s major war plant 


laid off 3800 men. That may sound like 
a handful but to Scrantonians it fore- 
cast a tough winter. 

That noon, in the ivy-clad business 
club, six men were peering dolefully 
into their blue-platters. One managed 
the telephone company, one ran a 
bakery, one was a banker, one ran a 
correspondence school, and the fifth had 
weathered the war as an auto dealer. 

The sixth, a lean-faced lawyer who 
could double for Mr. Tutt, explained a 
suggestion made by his son, a Murray 
body plant executive. 

“Larry says our people could buy the 
plant for a million dollars. That is, 
with some help from the banks.” 


. We learned during the war that the people will respond 


respond 
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when national security is threatened, and here is proof 


to preserve industrial security. 


By WV aldo Wright 


“Don’t look at me,” said the banker, 
holding up his hand. “We're long on 
real estate now.” 

Weeks.”’ 


John Beam, telephone manager, handed 


“Detroit on the wire, Mr. 


over the table phone. 
Ralph Weeks, 


tional Correspondence Schools, took the 


president of Interna 


receiver, talked quiet'y, paused, listened 
talked again. Then he set down the re 
ceiver as cautiously as if it were glass 

“Wouldn't go along, eh?” queried 
Beam. 

“No, he sees no reason even to con 
sider a postwar plant here,” Weeks re 
plied. 

That meeting was probably typical of 











No buyer could be found for this war surplus plant, but when the people of the town bought it, they had 


happening all over America 


that week 1300 war plants came into 

that hopels classification, “surplus.” 
| et the Murray plant hadn’t been 
pushover tor Scranton, Weeks and 
ther leaders had made eighty trips to 
Washington to brine about a marriage 
between their coal town and some war 
plant, anv war plant. Finally another 
rantonian, Postmaster Frank Walker 
nt ded with FDR, a commission de- 
the citv a distress area, with ex- 

ising and unemployed workers. 
But none of the aviation industry 
ted 1 pot any plants within 130 
of the Atlantic and the threat of 

\2 

Finally a grumpy brass-hat in Day- 
ton listened, nodded and read the mar- 
iage license over the phone to De- 
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“You people did the job,” said Ralph E. Weeks, 
ICS president, who had made several vain trips 
to Washington to interest a firm in their town. 





troit. Within three months after the 
“ceremony,” a squat 450,000 square foot 
concrete-brick building was standing on 
the silt flats south of Scranton, a baby 
war industry. Soon the fledgling took up 
its grim business of hatching wing tips 
for B-29’s eagle flights over Europe and 
Japan. But with \V-J Day, egg laying 
was over. This was postwar. 

“Maybe Murray will rent the plant,” 
Stauffer, auto dealer, suggested, “if we 
owned it.”’ 


At that 
tor 


impasse t] 


bi ( ike 


to toss 


1e Tuncheon 


up, who had a _ million 


month of further negotia- 


Detroit 


around? A 
tions went on with 

“Yes, we might be willing to put our 
household division in Scranton, if we 
felt 
trouble.” President Avery then agreed. 
Mr. Weeks again headed 
Potomac. The RFC 
thrilled with the idea of renting a sur- 
But 


that the citizens of Scranton were will- 


sure we wouldn’t run into labor 


toward the 
wasn't exactly 


plus plant to anyone just suppose 


ing to buy it. That might be something 
else again, RFC agreed 
“Name a price,” the RFC head said. 
“We'll pay $1,200,000,” Weeks of- 
fered, having thought that one out on 


the way down. 


The RFC had been asking an ap- 
praisal value of over $3,000,000. They 
slept on Weeks’ offer. Next day they 


gravely accepted his bid and advertised 
for other offers. When, after thirty days 
no other group was interested, War As- 
sets tossed the plant at Scranton, good 
riddance, and took up 1299 other pend- 


‘the wing plant had been filled. Late ar- 
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no trouble renting it. 


ing properties. Murray was the first 
excess war plant sale negotiated. 

Now all Scranton needed was a magic 
lamp and someone who knew how to 
rub it the right way. For while Murray 
had increased their rental offer from 
eighty thousand to one hundred twenty 
a year, you can’t start off charging a 
guy ten years rent in advance. 

‘The people, remember ?” Stauffer 
had suggested. 

“Of course,” O. E. McGregor echoed. 


“Let’s go 


So the appeal was launched in a 
U.A.W. union hall, on the two local 
radio stations, in the two local papers, 


at meetings of the three service clubs, 
and at women’s clubs. What was needed, 
all agreed, was a bang-up rally at the 
plant in January, come one, come all. 
On the announced night, by seven, all 


the folding seats in the vacated floor of 


rivals leaned against the walls. 
lanky, 
\very took the floor. 


Soon professorial President 
He patted in his 
inside coat pocket an agreement with 
Local 18 of United Auto. Workers. 

“If you people of Scranton buy this 
plant, The 
rent it to turn out kitchen ranges, sinks 


Murray Corporation will 
and washbowls and cabinets,” he prom- 
ised and the crowd stamped and sang. 

Next day up and down the valley the 
rally was the big news. Bob Sims con- 
ferred Zeidler. They 
thumbed a phone book, called three hun- 


with Margaret 


dred housewives. Next day these women 
packed their children off to school, and 
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packed themselves off to ring doorbells 
and sell faith in Scranton, via $100 
bonds. 

And Sims’ women didn’t do so badly 
either, for they brought in $300,000 in 
the three-week campaign. 

Men button-holed their friends on the 
street, greeted each other with, “Have 
you bought another Murray bond to- 
day ?” 

Linus Hoban, a 109th Infantry colo- 
nel who was captured in the Bulge and 
who had just returned from a German 
prison camp, headed division workers. 

Three hundred former Murray work- 
ers interviewed businessmen, talked to 
workers in other plants, miners, drug- 
store clerks, school teachers, silk-mill 
loom tenders, compositors and plumbers, 
truck drivers and store owners. 

Meanwhile Stauffer had upped the 
goal a half million, foreseeing that the 
Murray plant alone could not take up 
the slack of all displaced war workers 





returning to Scranton from Bridgeport, 
Baltimore and Buffalo and who now had 
joined the crowd milling around. the 
employment office. 

Sut in spite of this effort, on the 
fateful March day when the payment 
was due Uncle Sam, $300,000 was still 
missing from the civic stock. 

McGregor phoned Avery. Yes, he 
could be in Scranton at the final meet- 
ing of the fund raising committee to- 
morrow. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” Avery agreed, 
as he saw how valiantly these Scran- 
ton citizens had tried to raise them- 
selves by their own economic boot 


straps. “If your banks will match it, 
I’ll personally subscribe for $150,000 
for my company’s portfolio.” 

This time the banker who had origi- 
nally turned thumbs down, nodded the 
right away. The drive was over the top. 








That’s how it came about that Ki- 
wanians Everett Thomas, insurance 
salesman, John Young, milk company 
manager, Hank Swingle, manufacturer, 
and 3497 other Scrantonians awoke the 
next morning each owning 332 square 
feet of a plant that was to beat its 
bomber wings into enameling tanks and 
spray booths. 

The start had been made. Today the 
Murray plant is employing over 1100 
men and the plan the lawyer’s son had 
proposed, came true. 

Sut why should a plan that has only 
batted .333 be anything to crow about? 
Mainly because it was the fulminate the 
town needed to set off new industries as 
mining sloughed off the jobs of thirty 
thousand men in as many years. 

Murray had come back. The biggest 
war plant in northeastern Pennsylvania 
now belonged to Service Clubbers like 
“Pink” Jones, Bill Nichols, Seymour 
Nogi and Walter Stoeckel. This put a 


tee a ‘ip yg ' 


Meetings like this were typical of those held throughout the drive. This one, held a month 
after the kickoff, shows sizeable totals toward division quotas. Second from the left is the 
Chamber of Commerce President Stauffer who had suggested that the people would put it over. 


ramrod in the sagging back of the old 
town. 

You could see it in the sparkle in 
the eyes of the Minute Men. You could 
spot it in the lengthened stride of mer- 
chants Ellis Oppenheim and John Simp- 
son. It was evident in the little plant 
that was making auto jacks or where 
girls bent over power scwing machines 
to fasten zippers on work pants. Or in 
the smile on the face of press operators 
where plastic camera cases were com- 
ing off the hot presses. 

While Murray hasn’t employed the 


anticipated 4000 that President Avery 


predicted, it is on the way. This begin- 
ning gave the city its first taste of black 
ink and attracted fourteen new plants, 
led to the expansion of ten others. Thus 
far in two years 13,245 new jobs have 
been created and the city’s payroll has 
gone up $24,765,000. 


The Scranton plan has two goals, in 
dustries that wil employ men, provid 
ing jobs for Scranton veterans and 
displaced war workers. Also a safe di 
versification already attained in molded 
plastics, books, lace, topcoats, shoes, 
batteries, household appliances, auto 
jacks, musical records, paint, salt and 
cookies. 

Early this year the SLIBCO (new 
plants development group) volunteers 
again went the rounds, garnered an 
other halt million for added plants, sold 
4 per cent debentures to public-minded 
citizens who will bet on Scranton’s 
future. 

Meanwhile some $50,000 of the origi 
nal Murray bonds have been redeemed 
and a like amount may be retired this 
year, and checks for Scranton’s new 
coupon clippers have gone to all Scran 
ton bond holders. 

“To develop by precept and example 
a more intelligent, aggressive and sery 
iceable citizenship.” Ever hear that 
before ? 

O. E. McGregor, who spearheaded 
Scranton’s recovery was president of 
the Kiwanis club of Scranton on \-] 
Day when ‘Scranton’s future poised in 
the balance between doing something o1 
giving the coal fields back to the Dela 
ware Indians. 

Also in true Kiwanis tempo, over a 
hundred of the drive leaders who called 
on businessmen, rane doorbells, and 
sold bonds wore little K’s in their lapels 
Under “Mac,” 


liveliest service club incited the citizen 


} 


Scranton’s largest and 


to do the job. 

“Mac” is one of the few Scrantonians 
who has ever been reelected president 
ot Scranton Kiwanis to lead the com 
munity forward. 

When Stauffer handed in his gavel as 
prexy of the Scranton C of C, Me 
Gregor took up that cudgel in 1945 in 
the continuing fight for more jobs foi 
men. And today, after heading C of C 
for two terms, “Mac” is still in the 
forward echelon. 

In the anthracite mines, the signal fo 
a lift up the shaft to daylight, is two 
short toots and an answering signal 
from the shaft engineer, 


Scranton is lifting itself out of the 


anthracite depths to take its place as ; 
manufacturing and distributing center 
for Northeastern Pennsylvania. Its citi 
zens have sounded two short toots and 
economic engineers such as Weeks, 
Stauffer and McGregor have given the 
answering note. Scranton is hoisting 
itself swiftly into the light of a new 


day. kkk 
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Hducation Must Be Worldly 


OT long ago I was asked, by an 


educational group, what lasa 


education. 


father « xpect d ot 


lhe question goaded me into setting in 


ome order just what I did feel regard- 


ing the public education of my son and 


daughter. It was a good experience 
and I would recommend it to every 
\merican parent. 

The first value, for me, was a deepér 


well known fact that 


not accomplished in the 


recognition ot the 


all education is 


school house or under the supervision 
of the school authorities—not even by 
the school plus the home. Our sons 
and daughters are educated by the rest 


of the community, too. I mean to in 


clude not only the local community with 


its institutions and customs, but that 


larger community of America and the 


rest of the world which influences them 


in many ways—chiefly radio, movie, 


It was a challenging 


that 


press and travel 
high 


experience to realize my 





By 
Russell A. Huffman 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB 
OF ST. CLOUD, 
was 


school becoming a 


least 


boy already 


citizen of the world—at in his 


contact with it. 


The more I thought of it, the more 


evident it became that the home must 


do more in education than simply seeing 


to it that the children got off to school 


on time and giving them for 


The 


perhaps the principal teacher 


money 


lunch. home is also a teacher— 
when it 
comes to basic life attitudes and emo- 
tional integration, The standards upon 
which the home is founded are a part 
of the “curriculum” and the prejudices 
the home become a 


the 


and selfishness of 
part of the “lack of equipment” of 
home-school Ss) stem in terms of prepa- 


ration for life 








Instead of saying and thinking what 
I expected of education, I began to 
think in terms of what I wanted edu 
cation to lead the whole community in 
doing. In a very real sense we are all 
teachers and at the same time we are 
all pupils in need of more education. 
the first tasks of education 


involves teaching the basic skills of 


One of 


reading, writing and arithmetic—and 
now physical education, technical skills 
and specific training for vocations. | 
found that I wanted all of these things 
for my children but much more. These 
things, it seems to me, are only the 
basic tools necessary to begin the large: 
There are at least 


tasks of education. 


six—perhaps seven—other great goals, 


that I would like to see attained for 
my children. In suggesting these goals 
I am aware that teachers cannot ac 


complish them alone but that it is to 
be a shared responsibility. The school, 


the community, the home and _ th 








“The standards upon which the home is founded are a part of the curriculum.” 
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The community, not just 
the school, church and home, is what 
gives the child its broad 


general education. 


church must work on the task and must 
consciously work together in the same 
direction. 

As a parent, I want for my children 
the courageous facing of truth in all 
areas of life and I want them to de- 
velop not only an interest in the dis- 
covery of truth but a deep loyalty to 
it. They must become disciples of truth 
as a life principle. If they develop the 





habit of critical thinking—and keep on 
thinking—they probably will not have 
easy, complacent lives, but they will 


When adult- 


hood comes, the disciples of truth will 


have a great adventure. 
not easily fit into a professional or 
social groove or rut and defend the 
selfish interest of their group against 
other groups for the sake of their per- 
interests. 


sonal They will feel some- 


thing of the freedom of the universality 
of truth. They will not be satisfied with 
old half-truths and narrow prejudices 
but will insist on making decisions or 
adopting attitudes on the basis of all 
available truth. 

Greatness of character cannot come 
to those unacquainted with beauty and 
goodness, and without these qualities, 
drabness and routine of even a well- 
paid job will sour the life in our very 
busy and noisy world. And so, I want 
for my children the development of 
sensitivity to the greatness of life as 
expressed in poetry, music, art, biog- 
raphy and all about in human relations 
and nature. I want them to be “cul- 
tured persons” in the best sense of the 
term. They will thus become not cul- 
tured snobs but citizens that care for 
life and its opportunities. 

I do not want my children’s educa- 
tion to be only “contemporary” if by 
that we mean a neglect in understand- 
ing the past. Thus, I suggest as the 
third goal an understanding of the cul- 
customs of the 


tures, traditions and 


past. They will not understand their 
confused and complex present unless 
they know and appreciate the long past 
that has led to our present. We have 
sometimes argued that “cultural” edu- 


cation was just for those who were 


going to specialize in education or at 
least just for professional people. Citi- 
zenship today and tomorrow is involved 
with the results of this long past and 
its varieties. 

The philosophy and dream of democ- 
racy is the cream of this thinking and 
struggling past. We can hardly expect 
that our sons and daughters will further 
this “dream of the ages” if they do not 
understand the ages. So, I want them 





“Il want them to ke ‘cultured persons’ in the 
best sense of the term.” 


to know history in terms of human 
dreams and aspirations (not just wars, 
conquests and governments ) ; literature 
in terms of great thinkers and import- 
ant human issues (not just mechanical 
construction or artistic appreciation) ; 
and racial differences in terms of the 
peculiar abilities of varieties of peoples 
and important racial heritages (not just 
peculiarities that divide or curiosity that 
may be condemning). Accordingly, I 
want my children to appreciate the 
present status of society because they 
recognize the price paid for it in terms 
of struggle, thought and purposes of 
the past. 

As citizens of tomorrow’s world, I 
want my children to become fully edu- 
cated about the world today. By this 
I mean not only science, industry, gov- 
ernment and geography but an under- 
standing of the people and human inter- 
ests involved in all of these things. 
To accomplish this, it will be neces- 
sary for them to appreciate the varieties 
of race culture and interest groups and 
the purposes back of the organizations 
and divisions of society. Our world is 
rapidly becoming a neighborhood but 
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we cannot be good neighbors unless we 
have a good understanding of our 
neighbors and ourselves. 

One of the purposes of establishing 
the public school in America was to 
prepare children to become citizens in 
a democracy. Now, more than ever. 
we must prepare for democracy. By 
democracy we now mean more than a 
system of government but a way of life. 
The challenge of democracy is now to 
provide a world pattern. Our children 
must be world citizens in building 
world democracy. 

It seems to me, therefore, that edu- 
cation (and all of the rest of the com 
munity) must go to work much more 
deliberately at the task of building citi 
zenship for the democratic way of life. 
This will require, among other things, 
the development of respect for all other 
people—desiring for them the freedom 
and justice that one desires for one’s 
self; respect for property of others and 
public property; respect for justly con- 
stituted authority and of course a re- 
spect for one’s self as a democratic 
citizen. Democratic living should be so 
taught and demonstrated as to bring a 
sense of responsibility to society as a 
whole. In a world caught in the grip 
of misunderstanding and fear, with 
gigantic tools of destruction at its dis- 
posal, we must learn to live together 
if we are to live at all. 

There is also a seventh objective that 
seems to me to be in order to ask of 
education. For too long we _ have 
ignored direct teaching of conviction 
as to the significance of life. I, for one, 
want education to aid in the training 
of children and youth that life is 
greater than the material expressions 
of it. Perhaps this seventh suggestion 
would be accomplished if the other six 
were well done. However, it is not 
enough to simply know facts without 
wisdom as to the great values of life. 
This teaching of a sense of value can- 
not be left just to the churches—almost 
half of our young people are not in the 
churches with any regularity. It is not 
enough to leave it to be taught or ex 
emplified by the home, because many of 
the parents in the homes have not de- 


The 


spirit of public education must con- 


veloped this wisdom about life. 


sistently agree with the idealism of our 
best homes and basic purposes of the 
churches. Our children must come to 
feel that ideals and convictions as to the 
importance of life are as much a part 
of their equipment for life as reading, 
writing and arithmetic. kkk 
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Dr. William J. Carrington, President of Kiwanis International in 1934-35, died at his home in Clinton, 


lowa, on July 24, after a long illness. He is survived by Dr. Elsie R. Carrington, one son and five 


daughters. The accompanying article has been written by one of his very close friends in Kiwanis. 





HE light in the upstairs sick- 
room was low and the Little 
Girl, feverish and ill, toyed list- 
lessly with Raggedy Ann, her bed-time 
companion of many days. She heard 
the front door below open quietly and 
then came the sound of what seemed the 
barking of a playful puppy. Up the 
stairs it came, as the Little Girl listened 
intently. Soon she heard some scratch- 
ing on her door and in came a Big 
Man with smiling eyes and gay manner. 

Telling the imaginary puppy to stay 
outside and saying nothing to the Little 
Girl but addressing Raggedy Ann, the 
Big Man wanted to know if she had 
been a good girl and had obeyed her 
mamma. As he talked, he took a stetho- 
scope from his coat pocket and used it 
on Raggedy Ann, 

He tapped the doll’s chest and back, 
saying she sounded like a watermelon, 
which made the Little Girl smile. Then 
the Big Man looked into 
ears, nose and throat with a funny little 
lamp. The Little Girl’s eyes grew big- 
Next, addressing the 


Raggedy’s 


ger and bigger. 
Girl, the Big Man said Raggedy Ann 
would have to stay in bed for a few 
days, take some medicine and soon she’d 
be fine. The Little Girl took in all of 
this with age old wisdom of little girls 
who mother their dollies. 

The Big Man then examined the little 
Girl the same way he had Raggedy Ann, 
When he finished, he turned to the 
Little Girl’s Mommie and repeated the 
directions he gave for Raggedy Ann. 

At the door the Big Man said good- 
bye and that he'd be back to see them 





“At the door the Big Man 
said Goodbye.” 





WILLIAM J. CARRINGTON, M.D. 
February 4, 1884 — July 24, 1947 


THE DOOR CLOSES 


By T. L.. Husselton 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE; PAST PRESIDENT 
KIWANIS CLUB OF ATLANTIC CITY 


both tomorrow. Then he called to his 
make-believe puppy and the Little Girl 
almost fell out of bed trying to see him. 
Down the stairs went the playful bark- 
ing, the door opened and closed quietly, 
and the Big Man was gone—to return 
tomorrow. 

illustrates the 
qualities that William J. 
Carrington a leader, not only in medi- 
cine, but in every one of the many fields 


This simple 
made Dr. 


story 


in which he was active. One of his 
distinguished confreres sums it all up. 
“He did more things well, than any 
man I know. He could take out tonsils 
or gall bladder or do a hysterectomy 
and have it look like a text book demon- 
stration.’ Whether the task was 
humble or great, he knew only one way 
to do it and that was as well or better 


than it had ever been done before. 
The charter members of the Kiwanis 

Club. of 

first attempt at a speech back in 1920. 


Atlantic City remember his 


Blushing, stammering, his words came 
with great difficulty but he took the 
group to task for its failure to do any 
thing. Here it had been organized for 
all of seven weeks and if it were not 
going to do something, and that quick- 
ly, he for one was getting out. 

Under his drive the club did do many 
things and so did Bill. For one thing, 
he started to learn how to express him 
self well. To those who knew him in 
later years, when he was a much sought 
after speaker and a brilliant presiding 
officer, this may come as a surprise. 
And an encouragement, perhaps, to those 
today who are beset with the same fears 
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Bill isn’t just going through the motions—he 
was an enthusiastic athlete and batted .600 in 
the Kiwanis baseball league. He starred in col- 
lege sports and played squash racquets after 50. 


and difficulties in speaking publicly. 

In three years he was president of 
the Atlantic City club, then, the next 
year, he became lieutenant governor, 
and district 
that. 


came an International trustee. Through 


governor the years after 
In only four more years he be- 


these and many other offices, to that of 
President of Kiwanis International, he 
constantly sought to achieve a_ better 
performance and, what was of tran- 
scending importance, to train others for 
leadership. 

As a 
Committee on 
1925-1926, he 


Club Officers and most of the text of it 


member of the International 


Kiwanis Education in 
wrote the Manual for 
used in the present edition. 

He recognized that it was just as 
much of an art to lead men in Kiwanis 
as in any other field, and that men must 
be trained to do it. Consequently, it is 


logical that he should have been so 
largely responsible for our leadership 
training program, from the Internation- 
al Council session right on through to 
the Club Organization conferences. 
Today we have over 2650 clubs and 
almost 180,000 members throughout 
North America, but back in 1934-1935, 
when Bill Carrington was International 
President, the depression had taken a 
heavy toll. He recognized then that we 
had to build on stronger foundations, 
using master craftsmen. So his monu- 
ment continues to grow, as more men 
are trained for community, state and 
federal leadership. A few months before 


ship he fostered has resulted in ten per 
cent of the members of the 80th Con- 
gress of the United States being 
Kiwanians, 

But he did not confine his activities 
to Kiwanis, for in his year as president 
of the New Jersey Medical Society he 
travelled 25,000 initiated 


leadership training for the officers of 


miles and 


the county societies. With the active co- 
peration of 335 officers and committee- 
men he carried out a well planned 
program of public relations, laid plans 
for voluntary health insurance and for 
adequate medical care for all the people 
of New Jersey, including the indigent 
and low wage groups. 

In 1904, at the University of Missouri 
he earned the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. In 1908, as president of his class, 
he was graduated from Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, and for out- 
standing merit was awarded the Davis 
Obstetrical Prize and the Frances W. 
Shain Prize in Surgery. 
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Coming to Atlantic City in 1910, he 
soon established the Obstetrical Depart- 
ment of the Atlantic City Hospital and 
was its first obstetrician. He was presi- 
dent of the Jefferson Medical College 
Alumni staff 
the Atlantic City Hospital, member of 
the Atlantic County Medical Society, 


Association, member of 


vice-chairman of the Section on Obstet- 
trics, Gynecology and Abdominal Sur- 
gery of the American Medical Associa- 
vice-president of the AMA, 
Chairman of two Convention Program 
Committees for meetings held in At- 
lantic City in 1936 and 1942 by the 
AMA, a Fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, A Fellow of the Inter- 


tion, a 


national College of Surgeons (Geneva) 
and a Diplomat of the American Board 
of Gynecology and Obstetrics. 

He was the author of four books and 
many pamphlets and articles, the latter 
published in a wide variety of publica- 
latest book, 


tions. His published in 


(Continued on page 45) 
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During his term as International President Bill Carrington dedicated the first Kiwanis Boundary 
Peace Tablet, on Ambassador Bridge connecting the United States and Canada. He is shown here 
explaining the tablet to his son, William Jr., who later became a first lieutenant in the army. 


he died he learned, with simple dignity 
and satisfaction, that the type of leader- 












































WHY OUTLAW RELIGION? 


ONSTITUTION Week—held 


this vear the third week in Sep 
tember—is the time when Ki- 
Wanhlans a well as all other \mericans 
should review the Constitution in order 
to be reminded of the principles upon 


which our government was _ founded. 


, ' 
But the more 


you study not only the 


Constitution but. other documents such 


as the Declaration of Independence al d 


the public expressions of the nation’s 


founding fathet the more will 


you 
begin to realize that the principles of 


\1 eT ie 


overni 


inism, which are summed up in 


out rent, actually are nothing 


than a modern codification of the 


TMT 
prin rie ot 4 hristianity. 
Those who gained for this countrv its 


liberty were a religious people, given 


to frequent words and acts of thankse1 


ing to their Creator. The Declaration 
of Independence itself, closes with these 
words, “And for the support of this 


declaration, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, ws 
mutually pledge to each other, our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor.” 
Thus, the first official declaration of 
the thirteen colonies professed a reli- 
the No 
spirit of Fascism, Communism or other 
kind of “Stateism” 


portant 


ance upon Divine Providence. 
pervaded this im- 


document. Those who were 
about to found a new national govern- 
ment, which was to grant to the people 
more freedom than man had ever had 


previously, did not claim that this new 


government was above Providence — 


they even admitted that not only the 
individual but this great new govern- 
ment itself was dependent upon a higher 
ruler, 

In his inaugural address, George 


Washington concluded by “No 


people can be bound to acknowledge and 


saving, 


adore the Invisible Hand which con- 


affairs of men, more than the 
the United 


t] at day to this, each succeeding presi- 


ducts the 


people o! States.” from 


dent has affirmed his belief in and de- 


pendence upon a Supreme Being. 


The first amendment to the Constitu- 


tion says, “Congress shall make no law 


respecting an establishment of religion 
free exercise there- 


or prohibiting the 


of.’ Right there is all the evidence you 
need prove that the men who founded 
intended that it be operated 
the 


moral concepts embodied in the ( 


our ct yuNntry 


consistent with human rights and 
‘hris- 
tian code. 


But what should all this mean to us 
the 


this: In 


when we review Constitution this 


: : 
oraer to sate- 


the 


had when they wrote the Constitution, 


year? Simply 


guard the original intent founders 


every citizen—and especially the young 


people who are our future citizens 


should know the moral code intended in 


that document. This in turn leads one 


to wonder why American public school 


children are denied education in the 


subjects of morality and Divine Prov- 


idence. Why shouldn't there be unde- 





Infiltration in the United States 


twenty-five cents to: 





For Constitution Week, September 15 to 20 the International Committee 
on Club Programs suggests a civic meeting and related activities based 
upon the report of the Committee on Socialism and Communism, of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, entitled: Communist 
Its Nature and How 
A booklet containing the entire report can be obtained by mailing 
Economic Research Department, Chamber of 


Commerce of the United States, Washington 6, D. C. 


to Combat It. 
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By Clem B. WV issing 
~~ = 
CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON CLUB PROGRAMS 


nominational teaching on these subjects 


just there was undenominational 


as 
thinking on them when our nation was 
founded? Surely freedom of religion 


dc ICS 


not mean freedom from religion. 

Through banishment of all religious 
teaching in the public schools, young 
citizens are denied the privilege of learn- 
ing the moral code which is the essence 
of the conception of freedom and lib- 
erty. Being denied this privilege, it is 
doubtful if they can really understand 
our Federal Constitution. As a result, 
proper respect for our form of govern- 
ment may progressively become non- 
existent. 

\s a result of the inability of many 
of our citizens, both young and old, to 
appraise moral values, Communism has 
been permitted to gain a firm foothold 
United States, with the sufferance 


based 


upon atheism and therefore inconsistent 


in the 


ot the citizens. Communism is 


with the principles upon which our gov- 
ernment is founded. Communism and 
other forms of totalitarianism are op- 


posed to and destructive of pure Amer- 
icanism. 
The 


ly consistent with the original intent of 


principles of Kiwanis are entire- 


our Federal Constitution. Therefore as 


Kiwanians we should use all means at 
our disposal to effect the reestablishment 
of a universal respect for the principles 
upon which our Republic was founded, 
both by the children in our schools and 
by all mature citizens. 
The Week 


fers a fine occasion for a forum discus- 


Constitution program of- 


sion, a panel discussion or a lecture by 


an outstanding, authoritative speaker, 


on the subject of the American moral 


code. Widespread publicity on this pro- 


gram and its objectives would greatly 
assist in extending its influence to many 
citizens who need to be enlightened. A 
similar program in Canada at an ap- 
propriate time, with the objective of ex- 
posing Communism, would seem to be 


x** 


most opportune, 
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a meccage U- 
UNCLE SA 


By Elbert Hubbard 


Originally Printed in The Philistine Magazine, April 1914. 
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W E certainly are living in a troubled world—but it may comfort you to know 
that it is perpetually troubled, and with fundamentally the same troubles. Most 
of the difficulties of a couple of generations ago are summed up in one article 


l 





Its title 1s “A 


today 


tine, in April, 1914 
a lot of 


business, socialistic 


good out of reading tt 


} } i = 
favor Uunton 


gandists who try to weaken our 


“Big Business” was under attack in 


but in those days the 


ically called them “Big Business” in his 


in the American Way of Life, in 


that he took the unpopular side of the 


He was aboard the Lusitania bound 


I 


it was sunk by a 


publishing house he had founded at 


Kiwanis Club of East 


permission to 





which was written by Elbert Hubbard and published in his magasine, 
Message to Uncle Sam,” 
It deals with 
activities, 
American way of life, and several other subjects 
that we often think are problems “peculiar to the 
Elbert 
“evil” was called “The Trusts.” 
“4 Vessage to Uncle 
American 
and he championed them in every issue of his magasine. 
then 
the most popular writers around the turn of the century. 
for 
German submarine and he and 
East 
passed into possession of Elbert Hubbard IT, who was a charter member of the 
{urora and a past president. Kiwanian Hubbard has granted 


reprint this condensation of his father’s messaqe. 


The Philis 
and Unele wall get 
government harassment of 


international trade, European propa 


; 


times.” 

Hubbard's day, 
Vet, Mr. Hubbard prophet 
He believed 


“Bi ' 


inst as it iS now, 


Sam.” 
Democracy and in Business” 
And in spite of the fact 


current controversies, he was one o 
World War I when 
Hubbard were lost 


Rovycrafters, 


} urope to 
Vrs 
New York, 


report 


re 
catica 


Aurora, 








N the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger ot January 26, 1914, was pub- 
lished oi i 


with the diplomatic service of Europe, 


this: were connected 


I would organize a system under which 
agents would be sent into this country 


with a big wad of money, and would 


hire a lot of windjammers to keep up 
this agitation against the so-called 
rusts. I would make popular opinion 


igainst them such that the Government 
could not fail to resort to the extremest 
neasures for breaking up the big con- 
cerns.” 

President Van Hise, of the University 
of Wisconsin, before the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, on February 12, 
1914, said: 
the United 
against big business have been a matter 


“In my opinion, the actions 
by States Government 
of politics.” Z 

President Van Hise is a student and 
a teacher of economics. He is 
As he intimates, our poli- 


not a 
capitalist. 


ticians are not so much interested in 


the welfare of the people as they are in 
The 


primal thing is victory. Truth and right 


doing what “politics” demands. 


are relegated to the rag-bag. Votes are 
the 
ignoramus is worth just as much as the 
And any 


thing that catches the attention of the 


needful thing, and the vote of an 


vote of a man of intelligence. 


ignorant voter is condoned under the ex- 
cuse of “politics.” 

And so today, politicians, catering to 
superstition and ignorance, make war 
on production, transportation and dis- 
tribution. 

There is very good reason to believe 
that Europe is conducting a_ publicity 
This 


operated for the purpose of creating sen- 


bureau in America. bureau is 


timent against our large corporations. 
If the people of this country can be 
made to believe that the high cost of 
living is owing to the operations of big 
business, then this superstition will find 
in government prosecu- 
that 


concrete form 


tions. For let it be understood 





Government can do nothing, right or 
wrong, Save as it is backed up by public 
And a 
government, naturally, seeks to do te 
the 


opinion. democratic form of 


ot the electors, for 


that 


bidding 


very 


good reason every office holder 


hopes to “come back. 


“Civilized Governments,” said Mr. 
Justice Holmes in the Chicago Board of 
Trade case, “have always recognizea 
that the natural evolutions of a complex 
society are to be touched only witn a 
very cautious hand, and that such coarse 
attempts at a remedy for the waste inci 
dent to every social function as a simple 
prohibition, and laws to stop its being, 
are harmful and vain.” 

When big business is gyved and hand 
cuffed, the workingman suffers. 

Guilt is personal, and the man who 
violates the rights of personal property 
should be punished. No fine of a com 
pany or corporation will do. Punish the 
man. Also, hold directors responsible 
for the proper conduct of the business. 
should be 
Dummy directors are not enough. 
the 
should be punished exactly as little men 
are dealt like 
We must remember that all business is 


Directors men who direct. 
Big 
violate rights of others 


men who 


with, under conditions 
done by human beings. And occasional 
ly the human agency breaks down. Rail 
road managers may forget their duties 
to the public, just as an engineer may 
run past signals. 

If a man in a high business position 
is guilty of extortion, coercion, or mis- 
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use of power, he must be punished. The 
rights of the people must be protected. 
But because a banker goes wrong is no 
reason why we should wipe out the 
whole banking system. 

Because a Federal Judge tried cases 
in which he had a personal interest is 
no reason for us to loudly demand a 
recall of the judiciary. Because a cer- 
tain attorney takes fees from both par- 
ties—thus making two fees grow where 
there was only one before—is no reason 
why we should quote Shakespeare, and 
say, “Let's kill all the lawyers.” 

Punish the guilty—yes! but do not 
let us derail American commercial pro- 
gress for reasons of “politics,” lest, for- 
sooth, our competitors across the sea 
“welcome us with bloody hands to hos- 
pitable graves.” 

Is it any wonder that Europe is jeal- 
ous of our ability to manufacture 
cheaply and well? Our Government has 
held investigations that have cost the 
taxpayers millions, but not a dollar has 
ever been expended to bring out the 
facts as to the cost of production under 
big business as compared to cost under 
the old dog-eat-dog methods. 

Big business has shortened hours, in- 
creased pay, eliminated sweat-shops, 
done away with child labor, adopted old- 
age pensions, profit-sharing in a hun- 
dred forms, and has given cleanliness, 
safety, 


order, hygiene and 


beauty, where little business never did 


system, 


or could, 

America produces sixty per cent of 
the copper and forty per cent of the iron 
of the world. We have the raw stock— 
iron, copper, silver, zinc, lead and lumber. 
Also, we have coal, we have oil, and we 
And best of all, we have a 
United 


States Government has never prosecuted 


have gas. 
genius for organization. The 


a man for selling raw materials—its 
fight has been on enterprise, invention 
and the ability to organize and manu- 
facture reliable goods at a minimum cost. 

Europe would like to buy our copper, 
and send it back to us in the form of 
magnetos, electric lamps, piano-wire and 
watch movements at from two to twenty- 
five dollars a pound. And she would like 
to take our iron ore, and supply us cut- 
lery, guns, cannon and railroad steel. 
Scotland wants to buy our ore and sell 
us ships. And all of Europe would like 
to buy from us crude oil and make their 
own gasoline and lubricants. 

The country that sells raw materials 
will always be poor, just as the farmer 
who sells corn, and not hogs, will never 
lift the mortgage. If you have a forest, 
and can work it up into tables, chairs, 


bookcases and violins you will make a 
deal more money than if you sell fire- 
wood. 

The United States has one-sixteenth 
the population of the world. But we 
have one-third the wealth of the world. 
The North American Indians had the 
raw stock, but they did not know how 
to use it. Our wealth comes from the 
ability to combine coal and iron-ore; 
lumber and steel bolts; leather and shoe- 
strings ; paint and glue; rubber and steel. 
So we have supplied the world auto- 
and farm implements, 


mk ybiles, shx eS 


locomotives, engines, brass castings, 
machinery and manufactured commodi- 
ties in a million forms. We take paper, 
glue, leather, copper, steel and make a 
camera. The value of the raw materials 
that go to make a camera is, say, twenty 
cents. The consumer in South Africa, 
England, Japan or Germany pays five 
dollars for the machine, and counts it 
a bargain. It is brain that makes value. 

The wealth of America did not turn 
on either labor or raw materials: it 
turned on a for organization, 


adaptation and invention. We are some- 


genius 
times told of the appalling amounts of 
Americans in Europe. 
but let 


think of how 


money spent by 
Much of this is waste, no doubt 
us take heart when we 


the organizing, inventive and 


manutac- 
turing genius of Americans is siphoning 
it back, and millions more besides. 


Public opinion in America concerning 


industrial organization is largely the 
work of foreign publicity bureaus that 
are operating here in America. An 


armed force you can repel. But a news- 
paper suggestion—ah, you can not locate 
its lair! Not being able to meet us in 
fair fight, Europe sets us at work revil- 
ing, libeling, prosecuting, persecuting 
our organizations. Newspapers intent 
on circulation voice popular prejudices. 
Politicians intent on votes take up the 
cry. Repeat a lie long enough and you 
believe it yourself. 

Our wholesale prosecutions of so- 
called trusts is a species of internecine 
war. It is done with the avowed inten 
tion of decreasing the cost of living, 
and it has not only increased the cost of 
buying- 


living, but it has decreased 


power, and this for reasons of “‘poli- 
tics.” The high cost of living is relative. 
When men cease to earn, the cost of 
living aviates. 

Our exports in the way of shoes, 
adding- 


shoe-machinery, typewriters, 


machines, oil-products, cameras, pre- 
pared meats, engines, locomotives, steel 
rails, farm electric ap- 
pliances, have steadily, constantly in- 


implements, 
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creased. And this success is contemptu- 
ously known from Cape Town to Vladi- 
vostock as the “Yankee Invasion.” 
Tariff walls have been erected, but 
we have climbed over them, Harassing 
customs exactions have been inaugu- 


rated, but we have successfully met 


them. Yet now the European diplomat 
has outwitted us by making subtle war 
on us at home, through getting us to 
fight one another. Exportation is a work 
for big organizations. There must be 
capital so as to look the land over and 
locate markets. Goods must be made 
months ahead; and often these are sold 
on long time. Men must be secured and 
trained, who know the various languages 
and customs of each country. 

No little concern could possibly meet 
the requirements. Suppose you want to 
sell locomotives to China, or supply 
steel cars to the Joppa and Jerusalem 
Railroad; how would you go about it 
if you ran a little business? Only big 
business can export; because we export 
the surplus after the local market is sup- 
plied. Europe does not so much fear 
that we will corral her local markets— 
it is, rather, the colonial trade which 
we are taking, that makes her tremble 

To break up our effective business 
organizations into particles is the sure 
way to hog-tie us commercially. 

The Demagogue, the Red Socialist, 
the Anarchist, the I. W. W., the Yel 
low Press, the Muck Raker, are crying 
for the destruction of the very things 
that have made this country supremely 
great—Organization and Co-operation. 
Big business—which means the maxi 


mum of efficiency in production and 


distribution—is on trial for its life. 
We must 


truth that organization means civiliza- 


educate the world to the 


tion, and thus stop, if possible, this 
insane war on enterprise and industry. 
To educate the American people to the 
the Pay 


American 


fact that the perpetuity of 


Envelope turns on giving 
genius and enterprise a fair field, that 
we may compete unhampered in_ the 
world’s markets, is the problem of the 
century. 

From 1865 to 1890, the sentiment of 
America was favorable to industrial 
success. We built railroads and encour- 
aged industry. To secure a new factory 
for a town was an achievement. Bonuses 
were offered, prizes were given, cor 
porations were often made exempt from 
taxation. About 1890 the Populist orator 
got a hearing. He explained that big 
business was sapping our life-blood, etc. 
The yellow press took up the cry to get 


circulation, and the demagogue joined 
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in for reasons of “political exigency.” 

Trade-Unionism does not sympathize 
with these assaults on success. 

The unionism, say, of the railroad 
brotherhood is not a thing to be feared. 
Socialistic Unionism, however, on the 
order of the I1.W.W. and the Western 
Federation of Miners, is not satisfied 
with better wages and a higher stand- 
ard of life. It seeks absolute ownership 
of the mines and factories, with evasion 
of no provision 
against deficits. And to gain its point, 


responsibilities and 
revolution and overthrow of the Repub- 
lic are desirable. 

A prosperous and contented workman 
is hated and detested in the I. W. W. 
Any man who owns his home and has 
a goodly savings-bank account was spit 
upon in the Copper Country, where the 
Western Federation of Miners sought 
to terrorize the community. The man 
who is promoted from the ranks to a 
foremanship is dubbed a “sucker.” 

This blend of Socialism and Unionism 
creates an unhealthy public opinion that 


makes business malefactory and uni- 
versal trust-busting popular. To defeat 
organization, discourage enterprise, em- 
barrass initiative and finally to over- 
throw the Government, is the object of 
Socialistic Unionism. And rival Europe 
not only looks on with approval, but 
lends hand, voice and pocketbook, to 
bring about the disintegration. 

The United States is drifting, not in 
the but of 
Socialistic Unionism. Our salvation lies 


direction of democracy 
in organizing American publicity bu- 
reaus to uphold honest American enter- 
We 
inventors, our organizers, our econo- 
mists. Instead of this, on the suggestion 
of European publicists, we hound them, 


prise. should be proud of our 


berate them, embarrass them. 

No wonder the War Lord laughs. He 
can not land upon our shores a force 
of men armed with Krags and Krupps, 
but he can and does send over skilled 
young men who organize publicity bu- 
reaus, and inoculate us with the virus 
of hate toward the very things of which 
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we should be proud. 

Great industrial organizations should 
be supervised, but not by Upton Sinclair, 
Lincoln Steffens, Colonel Henry, Broth- 
er Moyer, Bill Heywood, Mother Jones 
or Emma Goldman, 

All that courts can do is, make their 
decisions gibe with the Zeitgeist. All 
our Supreme Court can do is, obey the 
mandates of the many. When the mob 
When 
the English people believed in witch- 
their 


demands Barabbas, it gets him. 


craft, judges reflected malady, 
found old women guilty, and ordered 
them hanged. 

As we distrust the person who comes 
to us with ill news of another, so let 
us hold aloof from these evil tidings 
concerning our men of business that 
Europe so likes to spread. 

Let us be proud of our country, and 
not bespatter her men of mind with 
mud. 

Let us be glad we are Americans, 
and stand together for American insti- 


xk 


tutions. 





A FEW DAYS ago John Nanos, 
Omaha sign-painter, had reason to call 
Omaha the most friendly city in Amer- 
ica, and John has been around a plenty. 
Here’s just how John came to that con- 
clusion in the event you want to try to 
measure the friendliness of your fellow 
citizens in your home town. 

He had a call to paint the ventilators 
and eaves of Omaha’s Metropolitan 
Utilities District building. He was on 
the job bright and early, clambered to 
the roof of the penthouse on top of the 
tall building via ladder and trap door. 








It was a swell spring morning, sun 
pouring down, and a brisk spring breeze 
spanking the downy clouds overhead. 


John worked vigorously in order to 
finish in time for a second appointment. 
A building engineer stuck his head 
through the trap door and said “hello.” 
John yelled “hello” and went back to 
his painting. He was happy as a kid 
with a new BB gun when he discovered 
that he had finished fifteen minutes be- 
fore the scheduled time. 

John started to leave, then discovered 
much to his dismay that the ladder had 


fallen. Peering through the trap door, 
the roof of the building fifteen feet be- 
low looked like the “muddy Missouri” 
because of the heavy downpour the night 
before. John climbed back on top the 
penthouse and decided he’d hail the first 
person passing the building and ask for 
help. John took off his hat and adjusted 
his smile, then he waved and yelled at 
an old lady who went briskly down the 
street holding her hat. She looked up, 
smiled happily at the greeting and waved 
her free hand. When a group of bobby- 
soxers came along he tried again. He 
waved and yelled and smiled until the 
tears almost ran down his cheeks—they 
waved and yelled hello and went on 
about their business. Stenographers, 
teachers, old men and young all gave 
him the same cheery greeting and all 
waved back. A dozen or more times he 
sat down to try to dope out “a way” 
and a dozen or more times he got up 
and waved and yelled some more. Each 
time he stood up more people would 
wave. 

After hours on top of the penthouse, 
John decided he’d take the last chance. 
He climbed over the edge of the roof 
and slid down the drain pipe. 

“Yes, sir,” John says, “Omaha is a 
very friendly city.” 

PEARL P. PUCKETT 














My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


LONG LIFE 


HE highest 
and happy life, 


spot, the happiest moment in my long 
was when Kiwanis unveiled a bronze 
bust of me at the International Convention in Chi- 
cago in July. 

I have worked for and with Kiwanis for the last thirty 
vears, and in so doing have made thousands of friends, most 
of whom I see only once a year at these International con- 
Many of these 


me in Chicago, and most of them spoke of how well I was 


ventions, friends came up to congratulate 


‘ooking. Many, many of them asked me how, at my age, 


| kept 


| have 


so hearty and healthy. 
I was born on 


July eleventh, 1870, which makes me seventy-seven years old. 


never made a secret of my age. 
| am perfectly well except for being a bit short of breath 


when I climb stairs—which I never do if I can help it. 

If my way of living, my mode of life, has anything to 
do with the fact that I am still having fun here while so 
many of my contemporaries are gone, I am glad enough 
to tell about it. 

| was born lucky, because I was born and spent my boy- 
hood in the mountains of east Tennessee. In those days all 
our cook stoves burned wood, and a wood fire is quick to 
start, gives a rapid heat and thus is fine for frying. But 
it requires a lot of stoking to keep such a stove hot long 
enough for baking and roasting. Perhaps this accounts for 
the fact that we lived almost entirely on fried food. 

We fried ham and bacon, of course. We also fried pork 
chops and pork steaks. We fried our chickens and we fried 
our fish with hush puppies, which are fried corn meal dough. 
We also fried veal chops and veal cutlets. Not only did we 
fry veal, but we floured and fried our steaks, and of course 
we fried our liver and bacon. 

All through my youth I had a steady diet of fried meat, 
and the love of fried meat sticks to me to this day. 

Many people have the idea that eggs should be coddled 
or boiled, but that’s not the way we cooked them in Tennes- 
see. We fried our eggs, and not satisfied with frying them 
on one side, we flopped them and fried them on the other side. 
They came to the table looking like miniature white petti- 
coats with brown ruffles. 

As for bread, our bread was all hot bread—hoe cakes, 
corn dodger, spoon bread, hot biscuits, hot pancakes, hot 
popovers. Such refinements as whole wheat bread and other 
health breads were unknown to us. When we had to eat light 
bread, we generally wallowed it in egg and fried it. 

I recall my mother’s half moon dried apple pies. She fried 
them in shallow fat and they were eaten hot, with plenty 
of butter slipped under the crust. And we always served 
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our mince pies hot out of the oven. 

So mtfch for the diet on which to live long and happily. 
I believe it was George Bernard Shaw who said that the 
only exercise he ever took was acting as pall bearer for 
took All my life I have carefully 
avoided exercise. | lot of 


been able to play golf, but can’t quit it. 


friends who exercise. 


have a friends who have never 
Day after day they 
go to the country club and wallop a little white ball all over 
a cow pasture and follow it through sun and rain only to 
other friends who think nothing 


wallop it again. I have 


of swimming a mile, and yet others who, gun in hand, fol- 


low a setter all day long through barbed wire fences and 
briar patches after the elusive quail. 

I admire these fine athletic friends, but I wait for the 
golfers at the nineteenth hole, lie on the sand in the shade 
and watch the swimmers, and eat the quail my hunting 
friends shoot. One man said I was the only person he evet 
saw who went through life hunting a comfortable place to 
sit down. My idea of hearty exercise is dealing stud poker. 

As for my habits, I heard when I was very young that 
cigarette smoking stunted a person’s growth and shortened 
his life. It’s fortunate that I have smoked constantly for sixty 
years because I am six feet two and there is no telling how 
tall | might have grown if I had not contracted the habit 
early and stuck to it steadily. 

“Early to bed, early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy 
and wise,” said Ben Franklin. It has been a rule of my life 
never to go-to bed so long as I could stay awake, because 
most of the really interesting things happen at night. But 
it takes a good healthy alarm clock to wake me in the morn- 
My idea of 


is to have breakfast in bed and then 


ing, and I take naps regularly and frequently. 


the ultimate in luxury 
go back to sleep. 
are. A 


Hot bread three times a day. 


So there we fine set of rules to live by. Fried 


food. No exercise. Smoke 
plenty of cigarettes and stay up late nights. 

I know as well as you do that the things I have set down 
here are against all dietary and health laws. Some of them 
are even against all moral laws. I do not advise 


What is good for me 


you to 


follow the regimen I have detailed. 


might be fatal for you. I am not advocating my system. 
I am telling the truth. 

But remember this! My regimen has enabled me to sur 
vive more than fifteen hundred and sixty Kiwanis luncheons, 
and at least one hundred and fifty Kiwanis banquets! That 
is no small accomplishment for any man at any age, and | 


look forward to many more years of more of the same. 
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Recognizing the talents of two 
of its citizens, this small town gave 


them needed facilities and prevented them 


from moving to a larger city. 


a 


By Grace DesChamps 


\VE you an untapped vein of 

wealth in your community, 

needing only the touch of pub- 

lic spiritedness to yield up riches for 

your own citizens and blessings for 
countless others ? 

Worcester, 


the genius of two men, two scientists, 


Massachusetts, had it in 


working in an unused barn—because 


a better place 





they couldn’t afford 
whose brilliant minds stalked scientific 
facts with inadequate equipment and 
outworn apparatus, their only encour- 
agement the knowledge that to men who 
can hang on long enough, science some- 
times drops her most precious secrets. 

Science actually did drop some of its 
incredible secrets into the test tubes of 
those indefatigable physiologists—and 
men in London and Moscow now know 
about Dr. Hudson Hoagland and Dr. 
Gregory Pincus of Worcester, Mass. 

3ut the fruits of their genius were 
made available to the world only be- 
cause the men and women of Worcester 
made up their minds that appreciation, 
like charity, begins at home. They de- 
cided that an authentic prophet merited 
both honor and support in his own com- 
munity. And because they did, Wor- 
cester, instead of being just another 
New England industrial city, is the 
home of a _ world-famous _ scientific 
foundation. 

The Worcester Foundation for Ex- 
perimental Biology is the first commu- 






Appreciation 


begins 
at 


nity-sponsored scientific foundation in 
the United States. 
says Dr. Harlow Shapley, president of 
the Ad- 


vancement of Science, for communities 


It has set a pattern, 


the American Association for 
throughout the country. 

Out of its well equipped laboratories, 
made possible by the dimes and dollars 
of Worcester citizens, have come find- 
importance to 
Some of the 


ings of overwhelming 


presentday medicine. 
greatest figures in contemporary science 
are proud to be associated with this 
pioneer enterprise. 

As for the 
backed two hard-working college pro- 


men and women who 
fessors, they have already received rich 


dividends on their investment—includ- 
ing priceless scientific services to their 
community—and they will continue to 
receive them for years to come. 

Dr. Pincus and Dr. Hoagland were 
professors at Clark University, in Wor- 
cester, a few years ago—Dr. Hoagland, 
a physiologist; Dr. Pincus, a biologist. 
Their students knew them as brilliant 
teachers; their associates for that un- 
wearied devotion to science which is 
typical of the great research fraternity. 
They spent their margin of 
leisure in a laboratory they had fitted 


slender 


up in an unused barn. 
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But the 200,000 people of Worcester 
who work for a living all day had not 
much time to think about them at all. 
They could hardly be expected to con 
with a couple of col 


cern themselves 


lege professors who fooled around a 

laboratory and experimented with rab 

bits and guinea pigs. 
Dr. Hoagland and Dr. 


sure, got into the newspapers now and 


Pincus, to be 


then, when they read scientific papers 
or spoke, or their names appeared in 


college news. But the names of other 
college professors also appeared in print 
As for Clark University, it was grate 
ful to have such men on its faculty, 
but a professor of physiology or biology 
is supposed, after all, to be worth his 
salt. And that 


says moneyless research men may not 


there is no_ tradition 
experiment to their hearts’ content, so 
long as it doesn’t cost anyone except 
themselves time and money. 

Then one day a photographer for a 
Wor 
cester, looking for Dr. Gregory Pincus. 
Dr. Pincus, the scientific journals were 


pictorial magazine arrived in 


saying, had produced fatherless rabbits 
by subjecting the ova of the rabbit to 


extremes of temperature, under care- 


fully obtained conditions. 
Reporters from 


Fatherless rabbits! 








other cities were soon converging on 
the barn that served the men as lab- 
oratory. Worcester woke up to the fact 
that it had in its midst something of 
a magician, his wand a test tube and 


his magic, a fantastic knowledge of 
biochemistry. 
On the surface, the achievement ap- 


Elsa 


column 


peared more comic than useful. 
Maxwell 
about it in a 


Fatherl 


humorous 

York 
What wouldn't col- 
lege professors think of next! 


wrote a 
New 
ss rabbits! 


newspaper. 


But in the world of biology and 
medicine, the discovery had much more 


than comic implications. The impact of 
that discovery made ripples on the sea 
of science that lapped at shores around 
the world. 

The successful experiment had not 
information 
rabbits, but 


the sperm cells of all mammals, includ- 


only furnished valuable 


about the sperm cells of 
ing humans. It had the greatest pos- 
ible significance in problems of human 
terility and in the improvement of 


breeding techniques for valuable do- 


mestic animals. 


Dr. Pincus’ achievements with the 


fluffy little bunnies put him in_ the 


forefront of American biochemists. But 
the two men were far from resting on 
the fame which had come to them; they 
were busy with a host of other unsolved 
problems. The approach of war, in 
1941, found them deep in a navy-spon- 
sored project, begun by Dr. Hoagland, 
to learn the sources of fatigue in com- 
bat pilots and how to reduce it. Out of 
this research the two scientists produced 
hormone 


pregnenolone, a remarkable 


substance, reducing fatigue and improv- 
ing stamina and efficiency. 

3y now the two Worcester men might 
have had their choice of any number 
richly endowed 


of coveted berths in 


universities. They might have gone to 
a great metropolitan center and taken 
their fame and their test tubes with 
them. 

The temptation to do just that must 
been Their headquarters 


have great. 


were still in an unused barn. Grants 
were coming in to them from various 
sources, but scientific grants must be 
used for specific research purposes and 
little can be deflected to the business 
of running an institution. 

city, 


Worcester is a conservative 


more practical than Utopian. It has 
never boomed with high wages. But it 
sends its annual Community Chest drive 
over the top with a swing that astounds 
cities of its size throughout the country. 
It finances, out of modest contributions 
-but a towering civic pride—an an- 
Music Festival that 
world’s greatest musicians to Worcester. 


nual brings the 

It has one of the country’s most beau- 
tiful art museums. It has a Fine Arts 
program run by a professor of English, 
and over-subscribed by the public, 


which brings to town top Broadway 
stars and notables in the world of arts 
and letters. 

Why isn’t scientific research as im- 
Why not a scientific 
Music 
Festival, by voluntary contributions ? So 


Worcester 


portant as music? 
foundation supported, like the 
reasoned the little band of 
men and women who set out to win 
public support for Dr. Pincus and Dr. 





Dr. Hudson Hoagland, co-director with Dr. Gregory Pincus of the Worcester Foundation in 
experimental biology, addresses some of his fellow citizens at the dedication exercises of 
the foundation which was organized and built by the citizens of the town. The building in 
the background replaced the barn where the two scientists had been conducting experiments. 
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Hoagland. With this plea they went 
to their fellow townsmen. 

People in all states of society and in 
all fields of business responded. When 
the people of Worcester presented Dr. 
Hoagland and Dr. in June, 
1945, with their well-equipped labora- 
Foundation 


Pincus, 
tories, and the Worcester 
for Experimental Biology became a fact 
instead of a dream, the grounds of the 
new headquarters looked like the site 
of a county fair. Men and women in all 
walks of life took a day off to hear some 
of the country’s distinguished scientists 
praise the pioneer spirit in the 20th 
Century. 

A famous scientific editor went on a 
national hook-up to tell the rest of the 
United States about Worcester. 

“Science has been left too much to 
the universities,” said Dr. Shapley, 
became head of the 
Foundation. “We are entering a period 


who honorary 
when we can no longer afford to leave 
scientific research to private donations, 
which are diminishing. This manifesta 
tion of the community spirit is too sig 
nificant to be over-estimated. Science 
today is everybody’s business.” 

Worceste1 


made new discoveries 


Since its dedication, the 
Foundation has 
concerning the relation of hormones to 
cancer. It has developed new knowledge 
of how to combat fatigue in industry 
It has made new findings concerning 
electrical brain wave activity in the 
mentally ill and acquired valuable know] 
edge of animal breeding. 

It is slowly accumulating information 
concerning the ageing process of human 
beings—why some persons grow old 
gracefully while others age and deterio 
rate long before their time. New and 
important studies deal with the inva 
sion of tissue by bacteria. 
the U. S. 


Service recently made 


For its cancer research, 
Public Health 
the Worcester Foundation a grant of 
$11,000. 
outside Worcester now are aiding it. A 
staff of trained scientific workers as- 
sist the men who once worked in an 
unused barn. Men from the medical 
schools of Yale, Harvard and Tufts take 
part in its scientific meetings. 


Various other scientific bodies 


That excellent laboratories and equip- 
ment have aided them incalculably, goes 


_without saying, Dr. Hoagland and Dr. 


Pincus will tell But something 
else, they add, having nothing to do 
with a test tube, has also furnished fuel 
to the foundation—the support of men 
and women who believed an idea was 
not less valuable because it grew in 


xk 


you. 


their own back yard! 
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towns can have the same industrial 


medical clinics as big industries 


if they adopt this cooperative plan. 


ORE than 1,500 working peo- 

ple in the little town of 

Winder, Georgia, are health- 
ier and happier, and better workers 
today because of one man’s idea and 
because of the six men who went with 
him to act upon it. 

As Dr. W. L. Matthews, former 
county health officer, made his rounds 
in Barrow county a few years ago, he 
kept seeing the need of some means of 
checking, of keeping records, and of 
providing first-aid and on-the-job med- 
ical care for the many workers in 
Winder’s textile mills and furniture 
manufacturing plants. 

But this wouldn’t be easy. The man- 
ufacturing plants in Winder were small 
ones, some employing as few as 50 
workers, and the largest not more than 
a few hundred. Most of the workers 
were farming people, who continued to 
live on their farms and homes adjacent 
to the town, for Winder was not a 
great industrial city and even today the 
population is less than 5,000. So Dr. 
Matthews soon found that the individ- 
ual plants could not afford to maintain 
health plans. It cost too much—there 
would be doctors and nurses to pay, 
the clinical physical equipment to buy— 
and small firms simply couldn't afford 
it. Yet, weren’t workers entitled to first 
aid, periodic physical checkups, and the 
emphasis on safety instruction and ac- 
cident prevention that would make 
them safer workers on the job? 

Dr. Matthews felt most emphatically 
that they were entitled to it, and so did 


Industries in even the smallest 







Runelle Perkins, textile worker, gets a typhoid shot from Miss Eunice Chapman, registered 
nurse in charge of the Manufacturer's Health Clinic established by Kiwanian-industrialists. 


By William and Bolling Branham 


the manufacturers, and so did Mrs. Lois 
Patrick, who is still the public health 
nurse in Winder: the six manutacturers 
too (and five of them, by the way were 
Kiwanians) were all ready and willing 
to provide health facilities so far as 
their financial ability would allow. 
Teamwork finally did the job, and 
because of that spirit, the Manufac- 
turer’s Health Clinic of Winder, 
Georgia, celebrated its fourth anniver- 
sary on May 20, 1947. Every man who 
has participated in it extols its praises. 
The manufacturers are for it because 
of increased efficiency of workers, 
higher morale among employees, low- 
ered absenteeism because of sickness, 


and lowered insurance rates on work- 
men’s compensation. The workers them- 
selves take pride in the plan, their 
morale is boosted because they know 
they can get a free checkup for their 
illnesses and the health education pro 
grams have taught them things the) 
never knew before. 

Winder, which has called itself the 
“work clothes capital of Georgia” has 
specialized in manufacturing denim 
clothing, such as overalls and denim 
trousers, and like most other manufac 
turing towns, found an accident increase 
in training the high percentage of new 
employees during the war, as well as 


the problems caused by ‘the shortage of 
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physicians and nurses due to wartime 
dratt calls. 

Community cooperation began when 
Dr. Matthews called the first meetings. 
The manufacturers were heartily en- 
thusiastic about establishing a _ health 
clinic, and in the first few meetings the 
manufacturers elected a board of di- 
rectors, chairman, vice chairman, and 
secretary-treasurer to implement the es- 
tablishment of the clinic, and to admin- 
istrate the details of the program. It 
was to be a plan which would embrace 
both human and econonric values. 

The initial outlay of cash for the 
physical equipment of the clinic was 
$1,000, which wasn’t so heavy when 


spread among the six firms represented. 


; 






















Monthly expenses were to be carried 
by the manufacturers themselves, ac- 
cording to the number of employees 
maintained on the payroll. The cost has 
run about 20 cents per person per 
month, with no cost whatsoever to the 
employees themselves. 

The clinic is located on the fourth 
floor of the Peoples Bank Building in 
Winder, which is not more than three 
blocks from any one of the firms and 
which has elevator service. All new 
employees are routed first to the clinic, 
where they get a health inspection from 
Miss Eunice Chapman, a_ registered 
nurse, who has been in charge of clinic 
operations since June 1, 1944. 

One of the most powerful influences 
of the clinic, according to Miss Chap- 
man, has been the increasing interest 
of the employees in the health plan. One 
of the oldest principles of psychology is 
to interest a human being in a project 
by giving him a part in it 

That principle is constantly emploved 
in the Winder clinic. For in addition 
to the main clinic headquarters, there 
is an emergency treatment and first aid 
room in each of the six manufacturing 
plants. Each plant now has a numbet 
of employees who are fully certified to 
do first aid and emergency treatment 
work, and who are given the respon 
sibility of health supervision over a 
given number of other employees. Miss 
Chapman conducts a new first aid 
course each year consisting of one-hour 


Above: A dressing is applied by first aider Mrs. Bill Harris, right, to a worker at the 
Empire Manufacturing Company. Modern first aid rooms are part of the cooperative program. 
Below: R. L. Eavenson, Kiwanian, mayor of Winder and president of the Empire Company, is 
chairman of the board of the clinic and is inspecting a health record with Nurse Chapman. 
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classes twice weekly for two months, 
and the interested employees attend on 
their own time. These first aid rooms 
have already proved their value. 

The basic objective of the program 
is to reduce the loss of time from ac- 
cidents and illness and to promote the 
general well being of all the workers- 
and it’s a twenty-four hour proposition, 
according to Miss Chapman, for health 
must be viewed along lines of physical, 
mental, and emotional adjustments, since 
all play equally important roles. 

\n outline of the operation of the 
clinic is given by Miss Chapman, as 
follows: 

1. Report of activities and plans for 
future operation of the clinic at the 
quarterly meetings of the nurse with the 
board of directors. 

2. Operation of routine work, such as 
health inspections, conferences, and re 
dressings, at a specific time of day, 
leaving the nurse time to make her reg 
ular visits at the plants, when she makes 
contacts, checks the first aid log book 
kept at the first aid stations, and super 
vises the work of plant first aid per- 
sonnel. 

3. Inspection of the plants themselves 
at regular intervals for the purpose of 
checking up on any unsafe practices and 
on the general housekeeping. 

4. The use of county and state health 
department facilities to aid in the over 
all health program. This means the co- 
ordination of records of x-ray examina 
tions, use of the maternity classes, and 
well-baby clinics operated by the coun 
ty health department. 

A big part in the operation of the 
clinic is also played by health education 
and the advising and assisting of em 
ployees in correction of physical defects 
and social maladjustments. These aims 
are accomplished by group talks, in 
dividual conferences, posters, literature, 
motion pictures, and graphic displays. 
Care is also afforded to workers under 
the supervision of private physicians, 
involving such work as taking tempera 
ture for diagnostic purposes, treatments, 
and other activities. Routine health in- 
spections include visual and _ hearing 
tests, blood tests for syphillis, notations 
of height, weight, pulse rate, urinalysis, 
and obvious deformities. Such exam- 
inations are performed under written 
standing orders, signed by local phy 
sicians, and any abnormality found is 
referred to the physician of the em 
ployee’s choice. 

Dr. Matthews, Barrow county health 
officer, was to have filled the position 


of medical director of the entire plan, 
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but a disability prevented him before 
the plan was put into full operation. 
The flexibility of the clinic is such that 
private physicians can be used in part- 
time work, if the total operation is not 
large enough to require a full-time phy- 
sician. : 

More than 5,000 visits were made to 
the clinic during 1946 by employees, for 
reasons ranging from mere questions 
to more than 2,177 visits by accident 
cases. Only 130 accidents were of such 
nature as to require referral to a phy- 
sician, 

Another interesting side of the 1946 
report is the part showing general im- 
provement in all the plants. Of the six 
plants concerned, four manufacture 
garments, and two are furniture manu- 
facturers. The garment plants are the 
Empire Manufacturing Company; Bar- 
row; Bellgrade; and Carwood Manufac- 
turing Company. All plants reported 
new employees for pre-employment 
health inspection, and three of them es- 
tablished ten minute rest periods every 
morning and afternoon, Bellgrade paint- 
ed the shipping room and offices, and 
provided music over a loud speaker sys- 
tem for employee relaxation periods. 
G. W. Summerour Company, one of the 
went on a 


furniture manufacturers, 


complete paint-up, fix-up campaign, 
painting inside and out, planting shrub- 
bery and installed new electric water- 
cooling S) stem. The Carwood company 
also painted and landscaped the plant, 
and provided music over a loudspeaker 
system. 

More and more, the clinic has been 
attracting nation-wide attention as an 
example of health improvement by com- 
munity cooperation. Representatives of 
the American Red Cross, U. S. Public 
Health Service, vocational rehabilitation 
workers, and others have visited Winder 
to watch operation of the plan. 

Officers of the clinic at present, are: 


a 


pire ( em 


Eavenson, president of the Em- 
chairman of the board, a 


Kiwanian, who is also serving as 
Winder’s mayor; W. C. Harris of Car- 
wood, vice-chairman; and W. Y. Smith, 
Kiwanian of Bellgrade, secretary-treas- 
urer. Each of the six firms is repre- 
sented on the board of directors, three 
of them being Kiwanians. 


The interest in the Winder plan has 


had the effect of making the entire 
county health-conscious, and all who 
have seen its operations and all who 


have participated are vocally unanimous 
in stating that the plan has created bet- 
ter living through community coopera- 


tion, kkk 
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Pacep with the problem of stimu- 
lating community interest down in Colum- 
bia, Missouri, the Associated Civic Clubs, 
under the leadership of Wesley Wiksell, 
Kiwanian, radio 
quiz program a few weeks ago utilizing 


sponsored a_ 10-week 
over 65 citizens. It was designed to inform 
the people about their city. 

Columbia has always found difficulty in 
arousing interest from a population of 
44,000 which is almost half students and 
faculty of Columbia University and 
Stephens and Christian 
problem is aggravated by the fact that 
there is a slight degree of apprehension 
on the part of both the city and the in- 
stitutions, separately and collectively, 
where community projects are concerned. 


colleges The 


Wiksell suggested the idea of a radio 
show to stimulate interest and promote 
better 
chairman of the 


relationships. He was appointed 


radio committee repre- 


senting twelve Associated Civic Clubs, 
since he was backing the idea. As head 
of the communications department at 


Stephens College and president of the as- 
sociated clubs, Dr. Wiksell was thorough- 
ly qualified for the assignment. r 

The local radio station, KFRU, do- 
nated thirty minutes every Monday night 
to the program which was called, “Co- 
lumbia Quiz.” 
and produced 
the radio committee. 

Topics selected for the quiz show were 
problems of immediate interest to the 
community. Since such problems are of- 
ten dull, the quiz idea was used with cash 
prizes offered for questions phoned or 
mailed to the station. Cash awards were 
made on each broadcast to the elementary 
school student who turned in the best 
essay on the current topic. 


The program was written 
under the supervision of 


The panel of citizens appearing on each 
broadcast were carefully selected on the 
basis of familiarity with the problem to 
Each forum was 
made up of seven persons with a promi- 
nent citizen as the “spotlight speaker” to 
introduce the quiz topic. 


be discussed. weekly 


Two mayors 


Wesley Wiksell, left, radio committee chair- 
man for Columbia, Missouri's community quiz 
programs, introduces Mayor M. P. Blackmore. 





(before and after election) appeared on 
the program in the spotlight role. All 
though Wiksell leaned over backward to 
prevent being partial to Kiwanians, it 
was impossible to keep some off the par 
ticipant list, since they were in positions 
of authority on many of the topics. 
Response to the program proclaimed it 
a success. There was much skepticism 
about a $30,000 in 
teacher-incidental fund that was depend- 
ent upon popular vote. On Monday night 
before voting on Tuesday, the quiz topic 
selected was “How Far Does Your School 
Tax Dollar Have To Stretch?” All sides 
of the issue were discussed by the forum 
experts with the moderator firing the 
questions to the participants. [ 
the proposition allowing an increase in 
teachers’ pay was attributed to the show. 
Hospital space has become an increas 
problem with the rapid 
There is only one 


transfer of school 


Passage of 


ingly serious 
growth in population. 
small hospital 
County with a population of 65,000. Co 
lumbia University, Stephens and Chris 
tian colleges and State Cancer hospitals 
also are located in Columbia, but they 
were closed to all except students. Al- 
though some of them formerly admitted 
outsiders, the enormous student enroll 
ment made it necessary to limit patients 
to students, and the cancer hospital ad 
mitted mainly charitable cancer cases. To 
acquaint the people with the magnitude 
of the hospital problem, the quiz topic, “Ts 
There A Hospital Bed Vacant Today ?” 
was selected. Prospects are now brighter 
than before for expanding the hospital. 

Some of the other topics were “Teen- 
Age Recreational Problems,” “Pre-School 
Education,” “What Can Columbia Do 
For Veterans?” and “How Good Should 
Columbia’s Airport Be?” 

Although tangible results of the ten 
programs were difficult to determine, civic 
leaders said it had a tremendous influence 
as a community public relations program 
and would be adopted with even more 


KAY KIPLING COWAN 


to serve all of Buone 


vigor next year. 
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divorce what 


The community's responsibility doesn’t 


stop—it réally just begins—when the civil 


courts dissolve a marriage 








is 





By James W. Putnam 
MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF -EMPORIA, KANSAS 


HE DINER 


diners continue to be. 


was crowded, as 
The seat 
across, recently occupied by a 
talkative salesman was now filled by a 
young fellow whose silence quickly 
chilled the atmosphere. He dulled every 
conversational effort by a simple nod, 
or less. His reticence repulsed, then 
Somewhere his curtain 
The “old 
faithful” of the army “Where is your 
home?” might penetrate. It did. 
“Oklahoma City . . Detroit 


no ..., well, I guess I don't have 


challenged me. 


of silence was vulnerable. 


no. 


ie we 


a home. You see, I’ve just been di- 


voreed.”” His story unfolded rapidly— 
into the service directly from a Detroit 
high school, stationed two years near 
Oklahoma City, marriage—with a ter- 
mination in the court. 

That 
He wanted to leave Oklahoma City 


was just a few weeks ago. 
because of the sympathizing attitudes 
the 


coolness of others, and the asinine com- 


of some of his friends, apparent 
ments contributed at every turn—at the 
office, 


The return to Detroit was prompted by 


rooming house and elsewhere. 
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an offer of his father for a job in the 
family plant. The fear of being ques- 
tioned or patronized by his relatives and 

that 
would 


realization 
prevailing attitudes in Detroit 

be no different from Oklahoma City— 
that 


boyhood friends, the 


there would be more sympathy, 
more eyebrow lifting, more barbs, si 
lenced him; but somehow he felt that 
thirty days in his parental home might 
make him less muddled up. 

What will be the ultimate fate of that 
youngster just turned twenty (and his 
wife in Oklahoma City) is not only his 
problem, but one for all America where 
the courts jammed with divorce actions 
turn out decrees at the rate of about 700 
a day, and for every decree there are 
two divorcees. In my home county, cen- 
sible belt,’ over half of all 
civil actions filed in the district court are 
the the 


entire state of Kansas is nearly sixty. 


tered in the “ 


divorces, and percentage for 

Experts in the field of marriage and 
family relationships approach the prob- 
lem from a preventive standpoint. Cer- 
tainly every effort to prevent divorces 
should be encouraged and promoted. 
One should not judge the success of 
alarming 


preventive measures by the 


number of divorces, but rather by an 
intelligent estimate of what the results 
might be without such endeavors. 
However, keeping in mind that the 
divorce total is hovering about the 
quarter million mark each year with one 
out of five marriages ending in divorce, 
that we the 


plight of the divorcee, recognizing the 


perhaps it is time face 
cold, hard fact that annually some 500,- 
000 fellow citizens walk from the court 
rooms every twelve months “without a 
home.” The salvage value of that horde 
is our concern here. 

The time has come to approach this 
tragic problem objectively and_ realis- 
tically. In the first place, divorce is a 
legal matter, a civil action. It is a decree 
by a lawful court adjudged in conform- 
ity with statutory law and ordered fol- 
lowing a full hearing. If the laws gov- 
erning and the courts trying divorces 
are too lax, the litigants are not the 
parties to blame. 

In the 
numerous instances remarry and estab- 


second place, divorcees in 
lish congenial, permanent homes 

And in the third place, the children 
of “broken homes” are neither doomed 
to delinquency nor saddled with a cross 
of shame. 

In everyday life we are prone to for- 
get these facts. The defendant, whether 
husband or wife, is too often branded 


a criminal. Such a conclusion is not 
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warranted legally or logically. A suit 
for divorce is a civil action. Statistics 
show at every turn that one divorce 
does not necessarily lead to successive 
actions. Most divorcees who remarry 
remain married. The Hollywood brand 
of repeater which headlines the news 
And common 
sense plus even casual observation re- 
that most children of 
parents, while burdened with a handi- 
cap, meet that handicap. 
stances the causes of child delinquency 


is indeed the exception. 


veals divorced 


In many in- 


in “broken homes” are the contributing 
causes of the divorce in the first place: 
poverty, ill-housing, inadequate recre- 
ation, demoralizing neighborhood, a fast 


crowd. In such cases the initial condi- 
tions are to blame rather than the 
divorce itself. 

Since divorce is a _ legal action, 


created by law, handled by an officer 
of law—the attorney—and the resulting 
decree is an order of a judge clothed 
with the statutory power to grant it, 
the responsibility resting upon bench 
and bar is tremendous. No effort should 
be overlooked to keep the action in the 
pigeon-hole established for it by statute. 
3ut merely to comply with the laws in 
presenting the case and rendering the 
decree is stopping short of the full pro- 
fessional duty involved. Judges should 
not hesitate, after promulgating their 
order, to extend helpful advice, or to 
from the wealth of their ex- 
perience in an understanding manner. 


counsel 


And lawyers should realize that their 
divorcee clients are in need of consulta- 
tion just as much after a divorce as 
before. Members of the medical pro- 
fession do not abruptly terminate their 
professional relationship immediately 
after an operation. So should it be with 
the attorney. Such post-decree counsel- 
ling should cover not only the many 
irritating, perplexing legal matters, but 
all problems relating to a complete re- 
adjustment. 

War temporarily halts the divorce 
rate. Separation removes many fric- 
either 
But 


following a war the divorce rates al- 


tions. Absence in uniform of 


party usually postpones an action. 
ways soar upward. So it was partic- 
ularly after World War I and so it is 
The fact that 
was so much longer than its immediate 


today. the recent war 
predecessor accounts, to a degree, for 
the present increase in divorces. Short 
separations may bind the parties closer, 
put 
them on trial. Also, a long absence from 


while the prolonged separations 


home presents the age old readjustment 


problem every veteran faces in its most 
trying form. Solving that has not been 
easy. 

In “our town” Kiwanian Dr. Ber- 
nard Black of the College of Emporia, 
organized a “Town Meeting on Mar- 
riage and Family” 
and those contemplating marriage. Like 


for the married, 
similar ventures throughout the nation, 
it has been well received and the par- 
ticipants greatly benefited. Divorcees 
should be invited and made welcome to 
The 


prove 


such forums and discussions. in- 


formation presented would in- 


The 


interested, or more so, in contemplating 


valuable. average divorcee is as 
a successful marriage as anyone. 
The duty upon society is no less im- 


talk 


malicious tongues hamper 


portant. Cheap and idle gossip 


wielded by 


readjustment. Every citizen should be 


vitally concerned with preserving the 


basic unit of democratic society, the 


family. 


citizen should be just as concerned with 


$y the same token that same 


encouraging the readjustment of di- 
vorcees and thus pave the way for a 


subsequent successful marriage. 
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Every child is entitled to the maximum 
any parent can share and contribute. 

Enlarge your horizon. To build a new 
life should challenge every mature per- 
son, Adult education is as stimulating 
as child education. Whatever the world 
may have been heretofore, there are new 
fields awaiting cultivation. 

Participate in community activities. 
To withdraw into a shell is an unneces- 
Take an 


sary self punishment. active 


part in social affairs and civic activi- 


ties of every nature. Preserve club 
memberships and make your contribu- 
tion a sparkling one. Give more time 
to the church of your choice. 

Look forward to remarriage. To shun 
thoughts of remarriage because of a 
prior failure is cowardice. Happiness 
may well be just around the corner. 
But you must reach the corner. 

No salvage program can be success- 
ful without intelligent direction and full 
cooperation, Results are being achieved 
in combatting juvenile delinquency be- 
cause scores of governmental and civic 
leaders have rolled up their sleeves— 


determined to make every boy and girl 








“Cheap talk and idle gossip hamper readjustment.” 


To divorcees these suggestions may 
be apropos: 

Take an inventory of yourself. If 
that fails to reveal to you any weakness, 
beware. You may be pitying yourself. 
For the purpose of this inventory, con- 
sider your terminated marriage as a 
flat failure. The question uppermost is 
how can you readjust yourself for a 
successful subsequent marriage. 

Consult a psychiatrist. An objective 
consultation with a trained, reputable 
psychiatrist may open new doors to your 
efforts to 
come certain attitudes often succeed and 


self-analysis. Sincere over- 
make way for a happy marriage. 

Whether the 
children are under your care and custo- 
dy or not, strive unceasingly for their 
welfare. The divorce is yours not theirs. 


Remember the children. 


a good citizen. Not one of these leaders 
would bluntly say: “Sonny, you have 
erred—take the consequences.” Rather, 
it has been a wholesome acceptance that 
the that 


whatever the cause, it is not too late 


delinquency is a fact, and 
to mend; and all hands are needed to 
Without 
in the least branding the divorcee an 
that 


this same wholesome, constructive atti- 


hasten the mending process. 


adult delinquent, it is submitted 
tude should be taken toward divorcees. 

In every diner, in every neighbor- 
hood, in every club there is the divorcee. 
He or she is so-called because a court 
has so designated him. He is your prob- 
lem and mine. Let us not forget that 
a proper solution of that problem will 
make a better community, a happier so- 
ciety, anda stronger nationn kK * 
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A large and beautiful arboretum, founded by the son of the 


man who originated Arbor Day, is supervised by a 


member of the new Downers Grove Club. 


BOUT 25 miles west of Chicago, 
and just outside of Lisle, IIli- 
nois, are 800 acres of trees, 

shrubs, flowers, lawns and lakes which 
offer to any man lasting aesthetic pleas- 
ure and authoritative scientific infor- 
mation. This is the Morton Arboretum; 
its Director, Kiwanian Clarence God- 
shalk, charter member of the newly 
formed Downers Grove Club. 

Director Godshalk efficiently super- 
vises a huge project which delights 
thousands of nature-lovers who journey 
there each year. With an ultimate aim 
set before him by Arboretum founder, 


Joy Morton, to grow every tree, shrub 
and vine capable of surviving the 
climate of northern Illinois, Director 


By John T. McCune 


Godshalk has assembled in the living 
plant collection more than 4,800 species, 
varieties and hybrids of the woody 
plants of the world. The plantings have 
been arranged for study and landscape 
effects and are carefully placed around 
the 800 acres in systematic groups de- 
fined by botanical relationships and 
geographical groupings of like native 
origins. In addition, there are numer- 
ous ornamental plantings specifically 
designed to create landscape effects, and 
economic plots where trees are tested 
for their timber value. Clarence God- 
shalk knows where every tree, shrub and 
flower is, because their placement has 
been his job for the past 25 years. 

C. E. Godshalk graduated from the 
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University of Michigan Landscape De- 
sign Department in 1920 and received 
his Master Degree in 1921. It was a 
bad year for young botanists and 
aboriculturists to attempt job hunting, 
but he was able to land a position—as 
a common laborer—on the Joy Morton 
At that time, the Arboretum 
area included about 200 acres of the 
1900 acre Morton farm. They were 
digging a lake, and Mr. Morton needed 
a good hand with a shovel. 


estate. 


In less than a year, laborer Godshalk 
became Godshalk, in 
charge of Mr. Joy Morton’s dream, the 
Arboretum, Joy Morton is the son of 
J. Sterling Morton, the founder of 


Superintendent 


Arbor Day, and the son paid all ex- 
penses of the new project destined to 
amplify his father’s work. 

In the spring of 1922, Mr. Morton 
and Clarence Godshalk bought 138,000 
trees and shrubs, just about exhausting 
ordinary commercial supply channels. 
By the time of his death in 1934, Joy 
Morton had turned over another 420 
acres to the Arboretum and Clarence 
Godshalk’s administration. In 1934, the 
Morton Arboretum became a privately 
endowed, unaffiliated educational foun- 
dation administered by a board of trus- 
tees. Clarence Godshalk was immediately 
appointed director. During that year, 
Arboretum trustees turned over another 
400 acres to the Arboretum and God- 
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shalk’s management, and in addition, 
gave him the management of 1,070 acres 
of farm land. When the Morton estate 
was finally settled, some of the farm 
land was sold and 520 acres more were 
turned over to the Arboretum to be man- 
aged under the name of Lisle Farms. 

Clarence employs a staff of seven 
scientists, including an aboriculturist, 
naturalist, propagator and label man. 
Twelve to 15 additional people are 
employed the year around plus approx- 
imately 35 summer extras. Two new 
memorial buildings accommodate much 
of the educational work, regular classes 
in life histories, habits, associations and 
folk lore. 
gardening, landscaping and in plant 


There also are classes in 


and bird identification. Special advanced 
instruction has been arranged for teach- 
ers and others who have earned Arbor- 
etum certificates for completion of 
specified courses. One Arboretum build- 
ing houses a lecture room with seating 
capacity for 250 and full equipment for 
showing sound movies, a_ research 
library, a laboratory, exhibition hall, 
class rooms and offices. 

The inquiring visitor will find labels 
on trees and shrubs indicating botanical 
and common names, and accession and 
location numbers which refer to a card 
catalogue in the Administration Build- 
ing. The catalogue discloses origin and 


history of the plants in question. How- 













Each fall, these trees and shrubs attract many 
people who come for miles to admire their colors 
which range from deep purple to delicate rose. 


ever, a visitor to Mr. Godshalk’s acres 
of exhibits need be no skilled horti- 
culturist nor aboriculturist. In _ fact, 
Arboretum guests are chiefly the thou- 
sands of sightseers who come simply to 
enjoy a day in the country. Three 
nature trails and 14 miles of roads wind 
through the 800 
Spring wild flowers, flowering 


beautiful, wooded 
acres. 
crab-apples, hybrid lilacs, a garden of 
old-fashioned roses (including 300 
species and varieties of old, hardy shrub 
roses ) are feature attractions during the 
Arboretum’s early season. Surrounding 
the roses, one garden offers 195 ex- 


amples of formal and informal hedges. 
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Here Director Godshalk is tagging a representative 
specimen for the benefit of visitors. But Godshalk 
himself knows the name and location of every plant. 


This, the main building of the arboretum, contains a > 
laboratory, research library, lecture hall and class 
rooms. Free botany classes are offered to the public. 
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This is the hedge garden. It stretches far back into the distance and offers 195 examples 
of both formal and informal hedges. A rose garden is part of the hedge layout and it has 
300 varieties of old, hardy shrub roses. Hybrid lilacs are another feature of the gardens. 





United Airlines Stewardess Ruth Evans is shown here with Dr. Mark Morton, son of J. Sterling 
Morton, founder of Arbor Day, as they inspected a burr oak sapling from the Morton Arboretum 
just before it was flown to Washington, D. C., last Arbor Day to be planted by Pres. Truman. 





Arboretum plant lists are sent out to 
210 and 
have resulted 


botanical gardens each year 
in a system of free ex- 
change. Much of the exchange was car- 
ried on with European countries before 
the war, but warfare laid their botanical 
Now, Arboretum 
scientists are helping other countries to 
restock. 


gardens in ruins, 


Since the war, plants have 


been sent to Poland, Lithuania, Belgium, 
France, England and Canada, to name 
only a few. Recently, Manila received: 
a complete set of bound Morton Arbor- 
etum bulletins. 

In the spring of this year, Clarence 
Godshalk celebrated completion of 25 
years with the Arboretum. The nation 
was then observing the seventy-fifth an- 
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niversary of Arbor Day, and at that 
time, American Forest Products Associ- 
both 
press and radio reminding the nation 


ation issued statements through 
of the importance of tree planting. At- 
tempting further to publicize the occa- 
sion, they came to Clarence Godshalk 
seeking a tree most loved by and ap- 
propriate to the memory of J. Sterling 
Morton, the founder of Arbor Day. Mr. 
Godshalk chose a burr oak with the ap- 
proval of Arboretum trustees, and fol- 
lowing instructions from American 
Forest Products, the tree was flown to 
Washington on April 10, picked up at 
Washington airport, and flown by Navy 
helicopter to the Capitol grounds ‘for 
planting ceremonies. Concurrently, 
President Truman’s Arbor Day state- 
ment was released. 

Each year visitors come to the Arbor- 
etum from every state in the union. 
Conservative estimates have placed the 
number of visitors on a busy day at 
more than 6,000, and post-war popular- 
ity has necessitated routing traffic one 
way, enlarging parking lots-and calling 
the 


one regularly employed. Last Memorial 


in two state policemen to assist 
Day, Godshalk installed a trafhe meter 
in the hope of obtaining an estimate 
Between two 
the 


Arboretum gave entrance to 1,755 auto- 


of the number of visitors. 


and six that afternoon one gate of 


mobiles. There was no entrance fee: 


xK* 


there never is. 





Here is another view of the formal section of 


the arboretum. In contrast, there are several 
hundred acres of beautifully wooded grounds. 
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Legislators in several states have already set out to prove that 
unreasonable union activities can be curbed without federal laws. 


‘Lhe States Can Control Vhe Unions 


HE country’s small businessmen, 


the little grocer, butcher, and gas 
Station owner who people Main 
Street all over America, are setting out 
this year to straighten out some labor 
union thinking, especially in regard to 
who should and should not join a union. 

In 13 state legislatures, including Illi- 
nois, these businessmen have submitted 
broad, sweeping reform measures to out- 
law a strange and un-American union 
practice which practically requires the 
small shopowner to get an O.K. from the 
local business agent to stay in opera- 
tion, Corollary measures, equally dis- 
ciplinary, propose to ban some of the 
coercive actions used to impose this 
new form of ideology. 

Why is such forceful action neces- 
sary’ Into what kind of a situation has 
the small operator been forced that such 
legislation is needed? Evidence gathered 
by the Illinois Legislative Commission 
on Small Business over the past year 
and one-half shows that the little busi- 
nessman is in trouble—not of his own 
making—and needs help. To understand 
his difficulty let us examine the ex- 
periences of a typical small store owner 
in southern Illinois. To hide his identity, 
let us call him John Smith. 

Smith owns a small combination meat 
market and grocery. He works in the 
place himself and employs two other 
men. The men are fully qualified union 
of the American Federation 
Smith is not a 
member. One day two union represen- 


workmen 
of Labor meat cutters. 


tatives drop in and urge him to join, 
Smith declines, saying he is an em- 
ployer, not an employee working for 
someone else. The men return in sev- 
eral days and this time tell Smith to 
“join or else.” 

Still unconvinced, Smith holds out. 
In a few days a picket line appears out- 
side the front door. Windows are 
shattered with bricks at night. Stench 
bombs are tossed into the store. Cus- 
tomers are shoved, threatened, or in- 
sulted as they enter the store. In some 
instances union truck drivers refuse to 
make deliveries. Business slows down 
almost to a standstill. 


By Tony Wirry 


All this, and what social wrongdoing 
He 


ploys union workmen, pays the required 


is Smith guilty of, if any? em- 
scale of wages, and complies with other 
requirements regarding hours and work- 
conditions. There is no dispute 


Yet all 


indications are that there is in progress 


ing 


between him and his men, 
a full-blown bitter wrangle between a 
stubborn employer and his industrious 
Actually Smith is 


only standing. on his rights against the 


and deserving help. 


union bosses down at the labor temple. 


Nevertheless, concerned about his 
personal welfare and the future of his 
Smith 


keep out of trouble.” 


business, joins the union—*‘to 
In reality he made 
a down payment for a license or permit 
from a business agent to keep his store 
going. 

This is the situation Smith and hun- 
dreds of owner-operators of meat mar- 


kets, service stations, paint stores, and 
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landscape businesses found themselves 
in in Illinois. After being “in the union” 
for several months they reviewed their 
position. 

As told to the legislative commission 
in their own words, these men said the 
union provided them no benefits as to 
increased wages or better hours or 
working conditions. They also explained 
the union had not helped them improve 
their businesses or aided them in getting 
more business. 
that for the 
privilege of not having received these 


They also recalled 
benefits they were required to pay ini- 
tiation fees ranging from $5 to $10 and 
up, meet monthly dues of $1 to $2 or 
more, attend meetings regularly or pay 
for absences, and in some cases 
This 


provision required a union member to 


fines 


“pay or parade on Labor day.” 


parade with his group on Labor Day 
or pay a fine. In most cases the owners 


When 


have no vote on union policy. 


they do, it is purely advisory. 
(Continued on page 41) 





“The men tell Smith to ‘join or else.’ “ 
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UP TO THE LAWYERS 


\ RECENT survey shows that women college graduates 


of the United States who have reached the end of their 


child bearing period have one and a quarter children each. 
Women of the same age who have com 

pleted less than four years of grade 
school 


children. 


have four and three quarters 


lhe third of our population with the 


lowest 1.Q. produces twice as many 


children as the third with the highest 


1.Q. from now the 





Twenty-five years 


majority of our American citizens will 

grow up under retarding and defecting home environment. 
Because of parental influence and educational background, 

we may expect that the learned professions will come trom 

the children of the upper third. This means the engineers, 

the architects, the doctors, the dentists, the optometrists, and 

last, but far from least, the lawyers. 

Chere is only one profession which requires no education 

Chis is the profession of politics. We may 


of any sort. 


confidently expect that the politicians will come from the 


one third with the lowest 1.Q. Rabble rousing politicians 


are the natural outcome of ambitions without educational 
background, 

\mong the learned professions there is only one group which 
takes to politics. Lawyers take to politics like a duck takes 
to going barefooted. From time to time we hear complaints 
of the number of lawyers in our state legislatures and in our 
Congress, Without them, it is not difficult to imagine what 
would happen with the typical uneducated professional poli- 
tician making our laws, assessing our taxes and spending 
the taxpayer’s money. 

The time is rapidly approaching when the nation will 
have to depend entirely on its lawyers for safe and sane 


li they should fail us, the picture would be 


legislation, 
dark indeed® 

Of course the difficulty would be solved if the voters 
could be brought to a sense of their own responsibility. Only 
about fifty percent of the voters go to the polls, and the 
majority of those who do go are in the lowest intellectual 
bracket. Thus we get the kind of office holders we deserve, 
and the kind of legislation which is coming to us. 

Here is one of the big jobs of Kiwanis. We must arouse 
We must get vote. 


interest in good government. out the 


Kiwanis is forever being reminded that the organization 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


should keep out of politics, but urging people to go to the 
I I = 


polls is in no sense getting into politics. Nothing would do 


more to further good government than for every Kiwanis 


club to busy itself before and at election time in getting 


out a vote representative of all the people. 
* 


Life is just a bowl of cherries, but not until you 


have sprayed and pruned the tree. 


A VICTORY FOR CONSERVATION 

DOWN in sub tropical Florida the destruction of wild life 
has been comparable with the destruction of the buffalo herds 
of the West. Despite laws to the contrary, the plume hunters 
killed 


wantonly 


egrets, thoughtless hunters 
have shot 


spoonbills and flamingoes, hide hunters 


have 


beautiful roseate 


have slaughtered alligators, and sein 
haulers have dragged fish off the spawn- 
ing grounds. 


\ll this has come to an end now that 





the southern tip of the Florida penin- 


sula has been made one vast national 
park. Joint funds from Florida and the nation have estab- 
lished a marvelous bird sanctuary, and the sadly depleted 


numbers of wading birds mentioned, as well as the whooping 
crane, the great blue heron, the small herons and the ibis, 
will nest and live their beautiful lives unmolested in a vast 
domain of more than a million acres. 

These creatures of the air, land and water will be the real 
attraction of the park, and they will be disturbed as little 
as possible while giving park visitors a chance to see them. 

In addition to preserving the natural beauty of Florida, 
National Florida’s 


economy. Thirty-six million dollars a year is the conserva- 


Everglades Park will add greatly to 
tive estimate of the expenditures of the tourists who will 
visit it. 

This estimate is based on the fact that last year the various 
national parks and.monuments in the United States had 
twenty-two million visitors. The Everglades National Park 
will attract at least five percent of these visitors, or one 
million. 

If these one million persons spend only six days in Florida 
at six dollars a day, which would be a miracle of economy, 
they will leave in the state thirty-six million dollars for food 


and lodging alone. To reach the park, they will make a 
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round trip inside of Florida of almost eight hundred miles 
by the shortest distance, or sixteen hundred by the longest, 
and that’s a lot of gasoline or railroad tickets! 


Most automobile accidents are caused by speeding. 
Most speeders aren’t going any place in particular, 


VACATIONS’ END 

LIKE a flock of homing pigeons coming in to the home 
cote, the makeup postals have been coming in to the club 
secretaries through the summer months. Soon the wander- 
ing membership will be back from vaca- 

full of 
thusiasm. 


tion sunburn and Kiwanis en- 


In their visits to other clubs, they 


have seen more of Kiwanis, have 


their 
have picked up new ideas to put into 


widened Kiwanis horizons and 





effect in the home club. In many cases, 
they have seen things in clubs they have 
visited which were not as well as done as in the home club. 

In any event, they are all filled with Kiwanis vigor and 
ready to go. Vacation is also over for our schol children, 
and again their problems face Kiwanis in its various phases 
of youth work. 

At this 
start in on their year’s work also. This is one of the finest 


time of year, the Parent-Teacher Associations 
organizations on the continent—the largest in the world 
devoted exclusively to child welfare—and the Kiwanis club 
which fails to work hand in hand with it, fails in its own 
best interest. 

The underprivileged child committee, the committee on 
boys and girls work and the committee on vocational guid- 
ance, should by all means invite to their joint meetings 
the school principals, the Key Club presidents, the presidents 
of the Parent-Teacher Associations, that the different youth 
problems of the town may be discussed, and that they may 
coordinate their efforts in order to find a solution for those 
problems. 

Duplication of effort is a waste in human endeavor. There 
is plenty of work for each group, but that work can be done 
more easily and efficiently without duplication. Working in 
harmony and understanding, they will accomplish more. 

Vacation days are over. Let’s organize and go to work! 
* 


If you believe you are a fortunate man, you are. 


THE ELECTION 
WE PREFER to “point with pride” 
with alarm’, but after the International convention in At- 


instead of “viewing 


lantic City last year, we did a bit of alarm-viewing. 
The reason was that there were eight 
vacancies in the International organi- 
nine candidates for 
We felt that that 
condition was unhealthy. To place the 


ME TELL YOU ABpyp 
: eM CAN 
zation, and only b QUE gan ”'PATE 





those eight offices. 


delegates in a position where they could 
choose only which candidate to vote 
unfortunate. The 
situation undoubtedly resulted from the 


against was most 


streamlined conventions we were required to have during 


the war years, with no delegates from the individual clubs. 
We were out of the habit of offering candidates for Interna- 
tional office, We were no longer used to big time conventions. 
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All this was changed at the recent Chicago convention. 
One old timer said that there was no sour dough miner 
candidate from Alaska, and no pineapple planter candidate 
from Hawaii, but that every other district had a candidate. 

While this was exaggeration, it was true that for seven 
vacancies on the International board, eighteen candidates 
were presented by the various districts. There was much 
log rolling and much work done in behalf of favorite sons, 
of course, but the electioneering was all in the finest spirit 
and there was no rancor on the part of the unsuccessful 
candidates. 

Nothing 
than an election in an organization in which he is deeply 


is more interesting to a citizen of this continent 


interested. There is a theory that in such organizations as 
Kiwanis, the office should seek the man, but just so long as 
men are deeply interested in Kiwanis, they will be deeply 
interested in seeing that their favorites are elected to office. 

The great number of candidates for office at the Chicago 
convention is one of the best indications of a happy and 
healthy organization. We hope that there will always be 
many men willing and ready to make the sacrifice of time 
and energy necessary to hold each one of the high offices 
in Kiwanis. 

* 


In England, the three million members of one 
great faith put an average of fifteen cents a 
Sunday in the collection plate. At a recent re- 
gional meeting of a group of churchwomen in 
this country, the one hundred and fifty women 
present put an average of fifteen cents in the 
collection plate. 


be drawn from this. 


There is some conclusion to 


FORBIDDEN 
BINGO games, raffles, drawings, lotteries and all their like 
are against every rule and regulation, every idea, ideal and 
all the ethics which symbolize Kiwanis, 

Now and then a thoughtless club, anx- 
ious to raise money for some worthy 
object, has been ill-advised enough to 
take advantage of the gambling instinct 
inherent in every one. At first glance it 
seems a short cut to quick profits. 

In every case, the good name of Ki- 


wanis suffers. 





It is beneath the dignity 
and the standing of Kiwanis to raise 

money by such methods. The good works of Kiwanis have 
alway had the support of the people in the towns in which 
they function. As long as the name Kiwanis means com 
munity betterment, they always will. 

This is not written as an objection to attendance prizes 
given at our meeting, door prizes given on Ladies’ Nights, 
or other drawings strictly within the club and for which 
tickets are not sold. 

From one end of this continent to the other, Kiwanis has 
earned its good name by more than thirty years of com- 
munity service. Its members are the best citizens in every 
town in which Kiwanis functions. This community standing 
is always injured and the Kiwanis reputation lowered when 
such cheap money raising methods are used. 

Few indeed have been the clubs which have erred in this 
way. It is hoped that they will be fewer as time passes and 
Kiwanians get a better understanding of what Kiwanis 
represents in the community and the nation. 
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Summertime 
center 
for 


St. Paul 





eats 
fein: Se 





A little construction was necessary so the club got busy. “Yes, Joe, it looks straight.” 


T. PAUL, Minnesota, Kiwanians 

are proud of Camp Kiwanis, their 

summertime activity located on 
the beautiful St. Croix River. It’s al 
ways a big task getting a camp as large 
as Camp Kiwanis in shape for the 
camping season and St. Paul Kiwanians 
work hard at their job but they don’t 
mind because Camp Kiwanis is a worthy 
and rewarding enterprise. 

Camp Kiwanis consists of 29 acres 
with numerous buildings, a Mess Hall 
accommodating 70, an Assembly Hall, an 
Infirmary, a Headquarters Cabin, a 
Handicrait Shop, Nurses’ Cabin and 
eight cabins for campers, each cabin 
built for seven occupants. The camp site 
is beautifully wooded with oak and pine. 

Each summer the camp is put to ex- 
cellent use. For instance, this season it 
was taken over by the Minnesota As- 
sociation for Crippled Children. By the 
end of the season about 250 children 
will have benefited. The first period 
will be for children with speech and 
hearing defects, the second for heart 
cases and three others for orthopedic 
cases. The children attending camp are 
from all over Minnesota although a 
large proportion are from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

Kiwanians provide entertainments of 
various kinds during the camping sea- 
son but the real entertainment comes 
from the children themselves. Their 
rodeo stunts and concerts are really 
surprising. 

Four Kiwanians confer on the location of a new building for the camp. “Yes,” say St. Paul Kiwanians, “it 
was a lot of hard work getting the camp 
in order but oh so satisfying.” * *& * 
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HELP GIVEN 
PILOT INSTITUTE 
The major project of North Dallas-Park 
Cities, Texas Kiwanians is the support 
of Pilot Institute for the deaf. This 
organization is sponsored by the Pilot 
Club of Dallas, a group of business and 
professional women organized to pro- 
mote worthwhile civic and welfare 
movements, is a school for deafened 
children, which grew out of a summer 
project class held in June of 1943. At 
the conclusion of the six-week instruc- 
tion period, the need for a permanent 
school was clearly established, it was 
started with one instructor and only a few 
pupils. Now, the school has a staff of 
four trained instructors, one assistant, 
an art teacher, a rhythm teacher and 
two nursery attendants to handle the 
present enrollment of 40 students. 
Approximately three years ago the 
Kiwanians heard of the excellent work 
being done by Pilot Institute and then 
decided to adopt the Institute as their 








The first official act performed by International President Charles 
W. Armstrong after his election to the presidency of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, was the induction of his son, Charles, Jr., into the member- 
ship of the Kiwanis Club of Elkin, North Carolina, where young 
Charles and his wife and little daughter are making their home. 
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tute, the Kiwanis club and Mr. Bradford 
and the Kiwanians decided to turn over 
their building fund to a maintenance 
fund, thereby establishing a trust fund 
In addition to this lump sum gift the 
Kiwanians propose to set up an amount 
of $2500 each year, beginning with 1949 
to supplement the original trust fund. 

In addition to serving as a training 
institute for pre-school deafened chil 
dren the new quarters will provide space 
for the establishment of a testing clinic, 
the first of its kind in the United States, 
and will also provide facilities for test 


ing the hearing of young babies. 





These boys are busily at work on the AT-6 plane procured from the War Assets Administration by 
Colorado Springs, Colorado Kiwanians for the air scouts they sponsor. The plane is used for ground 


instruction and training of the air scout squadron. 


major project. Since there 
is always a long waiting 
list and the work is con- 
stantly expanding the Ki- 
wanians decided that the 
first thing to do would be 
to build larger quarters. 
A fund of approximately 
$25,000 was set aside for 
this purpose and just when 
work was about to begin 
on the new building, a 
Dallas citizen, T. L. Brad- 
ford, Jr., expressed a 
desire to donate his 20- 
room home, valued at 
$300,000 to the Institute if 
the Kiwanis club would 
assist in its maintenance 
cost. A meeting was ar- 
ranged between represent- 
atives of the Pilot Insti- 


BOY SCOUTS 

GO TO PARIS 

Two Boy Scouts of Monterey, Califor 
nia, have been given the opportunity to 
attend the Boy Scout World Jamboree 
in Paris as guests of Monterey Ki- 
wanians. The Boy Scouts, Ray Mes- 
senger and Maurice Gallasso, were each 
presented with checks which will pay 


their entire expenses for the trip. 


STUDENTS GET 

HEARING CHECK 

Mount Vernon, Indiana Kiwanians put 
chased, recently, an audiometer at $400 
to be used in the city schools. Among 
the first 175 children tested it was dis- 
covered that 25 had hearing deficiencies 
and many of these were not aware that 
their hearing was imperfect. The Ki- 
wanians plan to check the hearing of 
all the students in the county. 
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The traveling play- 
ground is believed to be 
the only one operating in 
Canada although the idea 
has been tried in the 
United States with great 
success. Edmonton’s Rec- 
reation commission selected 
the six areas to be serviced 
by the traveling play- 
ground on the advice of 
the Council of Social 
Agencies. Program direc- 
tor for the commission, 
Miss Rose Lammley, trav- 
eled with the bus for the 
first week, appointing pro- 
gram committees in each 
area from among  inter- 
ested parents. Parent in- 
terest in this project has 


been high, another assur- 


Seeing is believing for patients at Detroit Marine Hospital since ance of success. 
the installation of a new television receiving set by Riverside Detroit em : ; 
Kiwanians. The veterans feel its almost as good as being at the The equipment carried 


ball games and races themselves and they are glad they don't 
have to listen to the peanut venders. 


STAUNTON BOYS 
PLAY BALL 
For the second year Kiwanians of 
Staunton, \irginia are sponsoring the 
Junior Baseball | eague, for boys 16 and 
under. This league is proving to be a 
great project, one the entire community 
is discussing favorably. 

To become a member of the league it 
is necessary for each youngster to sign 
a players contract on which are listed 


the eight rules the boys are pledged to 


obey. This year there are 120 boys play- 
ing baseball every morning Monday 
through Thursday. Games which must 
be cancelled because of inclement 
weather conditions are played on Fri- 
days 

The boys are divided into groups ac- 
cording to their ages and games are 
scheduled for them by the Kiwanians, 
At each game one member of the Ki- 
wanis club umpires. 

\s a special treat the entire league, 
all 120 boys, were taken to Washington 


to see the Cleveland and Washington 


game 


TRAVELING PLAYGROUND 
STARTED IN EDMONTON 
Edmonton, Alberta, a city already famed 
for putting a public library on wheels, 
recently came out with a new one, a 
Traveling Playground.” In one week 
this bus, which was purchased by Ed- 
moriton Kiwanians, carried full recre- 
ational facilities to six city districts 
lacking proper playgrounds and served 


more than 500 children. 


on the bus includes all that 
can be found at a regular 
city playground. One new feature in- 


cluded in equipping the bus is finger 


painting, which at a glance appears to 


mde 
eS 


a 


“Traveling Playground,"' made possible by the K 
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fingers, palms of their hands and even 
their elbows. At their first attempts at 
this phase of art several children at each 
playground produced good examples of 
child art. While finger painting dates 
back to the Egyptians, it is believed that 
this is the first time it has been taught 
in Edmonton. The reason for this re- 
newed popularity is that the United 
States medical authorities have found 
it valuable as a therapy for wounded 
veterans, 

The bus also contains a library of 
books and musical recordings and when 
the playground season is over the bus 
will be converted into a library bus and 


will continue to be in use. 


AID CHILDREN 
OF TEXAS CITY 
Realizing that a terrific burden had 
been placed on the Kiwanis Club of 
Texas City, Texas as a result of the 
infamous disaster, the Greater North 
Houston Kiwanians decided to assist its 
neighboring club by transferring $1,000 
of the Underprivileged Child Fund to 
the fund of that club. 

The presentation was made at the 





oa 
Ke, be ae 


Een. Te: 


Edmonton's street car library, which circulated 75,000 books last year, has competition. It's the new 
iwanis Club of Edmonton, Alberta. In the above 


photograph the traveling playground provides a background for a finger painting class being taught 
by Mrs. Dorothy Barnhouse. 


be a fancy game of mud-pies, played in 
technicolor. Using corn starch paste and 
paint base on wet paper, the chil- 
dren under the guidance of their instruc- 
tor, Mrs. Dorothy Barnhouse, member 
of the Alberta Society of Artists and 
the Edmonton Society of Artists, paint 


by scraping off the paint with their 


conclusion of an inter-club meeting in 
Texas City. President Robert C. Pear- 
son handed the check to Dr. Louis 
Schofer, Texas City Club president, 
with the statement that the Houston 
Kiwanians desired to help the unfor- 
tunate youngsters of Texas City and 
knew of no better way. 
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DEMONSTRATE 
BELL SYSTEM 


Almost every community is interested 
in providing vocational guidance for 
high school students and Dover, Dela- 
ware, is not an exception. Cooperating 
with their local high school faculty, the 
Kiwanis Club of Dover is experiment- 
ing with a plan that was suggested by 
the Bell Telephone Company. The idea 
is to accompany any lecture given be- 
fore youngsters with demonstration. For 
instance, the telephone company has 
helped the Kiwanians and high school 
faculty by presenting three lectures be- 
fore students. The three vocations lec- 
tured on were cable splicing, central 
office maintenance, and _ switchboard 
operating. Students were permitted to 
handle tools, clip wires or place a 
telephone call while an employee in 
each vocation lectured on his particular 
subject. Those students who displayed 
interest in the vocations represented were 
invited to a vocational counsellor’s 
table where questions were answered, 
and they were given further guidance. 
The Kiwanians feel the plan suggested 
by the Bell Telephone Company is a 
good one and plan to put it to good use 
in the coming school year. 


WELCOME NEW 

U.S. CITIZENS 

At one of their recent meetings Fargo, 
North Dakota Kiwanians_ entertained 
fourteen guests, who had just visited 
the Federal Court to receive their citi- 
zenship papers and take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States. The 
newly made citizens were formerly from 
Canada, China, Germany, Norway and 
Russia. The speaker of the day was the 
Honorable H. A. Mackoff, President of 


the North Dakota Bar Association and 


originally from Russia. 


SHOW INTEREST 
IN HEALTH OF CITY 


Britton, Oklahoma, Kiwanians recently 
sponsored a city-wide chest x-ray proj- 
ect. Seven hundred and fifty people 
including all the high school boys and 
girls were given chest x-rays, with a 
machine provided by the Oklahoma 
County Health Association, A report 
was mailed to each person who had the 
x-ray stating the condition of his chest. 

Velt Sherman, as Chairman, and De- 
Wayne Hays, R. R. Sheets, Fred 
Powers, Harry Myers, L. E. Crick and 
Frank Adams as members of the Public 
Affairs Committee sponsored this public 


health program. 
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The Farmington, Michigan Kiwanis club this summer helped two of its local high school students 

study under nationally known musicians at the three week music special course at Michigan State college. 

Irene Romanzuk and Robert Pleger, students chosen, are pictured with Leonard Falcone, director of the 
Michigan State band. 
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This beautiful float was created by the Juneau, Alaska Kiwanis club and was one of the highlights of 
one of Juneau's recent parades. Enthroned is Kiwanis Princess Emma Nielson with two attendants, 
Elizabeth and Doris Ann McCleilan. 
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Dr. Huston, chief of staff of the Preventorium sponsored by Kiwanians of Asheville, North Carolina, 
checking in the first group of youngsters for the 1947 season. 


Kiwanians of Mount Pleasant, Michigan visit the Central Michigan College Summer Speech Clinic. 
These Kiwanians made it possible for eight young men to attend this clinic. 
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Members of the Newton, lowa club at work erecting the new Kiwanis sign on the highway at the 
edge of Newton. 
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HEALTH THROUGH 

EDUCATION AND PLAY 

For the past twelve years the Asheville, 
North Carolina Kiwanians in coopera- 
tion with the Asheville and Buncombe 
County health departments have oper- 
ated a preventorium for children need- 
ing care to prevent tuberculosis. Each 
summer 32 children are given six weeks 
of care in the Kiwanis club’s beautifully 
equipped building in a program which 
calls for a strict routine of rest and 
recreation under the supervision of Dr. 
John W. Huston, chief of staff, and his 
corps of nurses. Dr. Huston is a spe- 
cialist in the field of chest diseases and 
has been the preventorium’s chief of 
staff since its origin. The club operates 
the preventorium for two six week ses 
sions each year at a cost of approxi 
mately $5,000. 

Three hundred and forty-six children 
have received preventorium care and in- 
struction in the past twelve years and 
have carried back to their homes the 
message of early attention and good 
health habits. 

Kiwanian H. C. Whimms, Buncombe 
County health officer, and Dr. Mar- 
jorie Lord, health officer for the city of 
Asheville, are both enthusiastic in their 
praise of the work done by the preven- 
torium and they point to its definite 
contribution to the health of the com- 


munity. 


UTICA PRESENTS 

THE ROUND TABLE 

The Kiwanis Club of Utica, New York, 
has for the past ten years recognized 
the medium of radio as a great social 
force and led by their Round Table 
Committee have regularly presented 
programs of interest over radio station 
WIBX. For the first year the Kiwani- 
ans in cooperation with the Utica police 
department have broadcast a series of 
safety programs. The second year the 
Kiwanians presented a series of pro- 
grams promoting and boosting the city 
of Utica. It was found that many of 
Utica’s citizens learned to appreciate 
things about their city they hadn’t no- 
ticed before because of these interesting 
programs. And for the remaining years 
up to the present time they have pre- 
sented each week a half-hour program 
for discussion of national, international, 
and local problems of interest with ac- 
cent on local problems, much in the 
nature of a town meeting. During this 
period some fifty different Kiwanians 
have participated in these programs 
with Kiwanian Dan T. Burke serving 
as moderator at each broadcast. 
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In addition to discussing things in 
the news the Kiwanians have found that 
they can be a great help to the needy 
of their community through these broad- 
casts. On their program the Kiwanians 
tell the stories of neighbors who need 
a helping hand. For instance if some- 
one takes sick in a family that hasn't 
the money to pay for doctor’s care, the 
story is told without mentioning any 
names on the Kiwanis broadcast and the 
people of Utica are given the oppor- 
tunity to share in helping those in need. 


PURCHASE HEIFER 

FOR EUROPEANS 

After listening to three World War II 
veterans describe the conditions exist- 
ing in Europe today, Kiwanians of El 
Segundo, California raised $65 for the 
purchase of a heifer for these starving 
people in a matter of seconds. It is ex- 
pected that others in the community 
will buy heifers following the lead taken 
by these Kiwanians. 


PLYMOUTH SPONSORS 
PLAYGROUNDS 
Over 400 Plymouth children have this 
summer taken part in a well conduct- 
ed summer playground project, thanks 
to Plymouth, Massachusetts Kiwanians, 
For the past few years, Plymouth’s five 
playgrounds have had the services of 
town paid instructors but the whole 
town program was badly in need of co- 
ly, the Kiwanis 
club of that historic town, took it on 


y 
ordination, y, 


\ccording 


their own, in cooperation with the 
town park department, to set up a full 
summer program, With the approval of 
the Park Department, the club furnished 
funds for a full time Playground Su- 
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a cost of approximately $500 and now 
these 400 children are taking advantage 
of the new and enthusiastic schedule. 
No funds were available in the Park 
Department’s appropriation for this pro 
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With their hair chopped GI fashion, 56 boys who were quests of the Jersey City, New Jersey club at 

the Salvation Army Camp at Starlight Lake. This picture was taken before the boys left for camp. 

Hosts, left to right are Arthur Mueller, chairman of the boys and girls work committee, D. E. C 
Somers, club president, Edward Dillon, treasurer, and Gus Onorato. 


pervisor for the ten weeks summer 
period. The club then went out to se- 
cure additional playground equipment at 





At a recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Fort Wayne, Indiana, Tommy Wagner who represented 

four hundred members of the Kiwanis West Side YMCA, presented to President Frank Baker, a scale 

model of their building. This model was = 4 age themselves with tools donated to the 
"Y"' by the club. 


gram and the Plymouth Kiwanis club 
not only lined up the program but has 
raised the funds to meet the costs. The 
summer program concluded with a mam- 
moth all-day Children’s Field day at 
one of the playgrounds on Saturday, 
August 30, four days before the re- 


opening of schools. 


CANCER CLINIC 

FOR VENTURA 

Kiwanians of the Ventura, California 
club are interested in seeing a cancet 
clinic started in their county, and they 
recently sponsored a minstrel show to 
raise money for this purpose. The show 
was presented twice and not only were 
the people in attendance given the op 
portunity to help in the fight against 
cancer by purchasing tickets, but they 
also saw an enjoyable show. The 
presentation was black-faced comedy 
and a variety of choral music. 

To convey some idea of the time and 
effort involved in the presentation ot 
this show, the director has estimated 
that it required 2,710 man hours in 
rehearsal, direction, script, makeup, 
ushering and staging. The show played 
before 2,307 people and the net proceeds 
were $1,200. 
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fA 


\M a victim of the dreaded disease 
“Surprisitus.” Already, my hair is 


a motley blend of premature gray 


and gone. The state of my nerves 
would cause the most balanced psy- 
chiatrist to have nightmares and my 
so-called features have known every 
variety of common twitch plus some 
extremely original ones. I am too far 


gone for medical science, religion or 
Pitkin, but I must tell my story. It may 
help some other innocent victim who is 
only in the tertiary stage of the disease. 
My initial exposure to the virus oc- 
first birthday. Until then 


child 


bath to bath with a little fun in between. 


curred on my 


[ was a normal existing from 
Then my mother perpetrated her first 


surprise party on me. I was sitting 
quietly in the highest chair around the 
dinner table engrossed in my usual los- 
ing routine of refusing all food tendered 


hell br« ike lk Ose, 


The room filled with people, all of whom 


me, when suddenly al 


I recognized instantly as being neither 


ma-ma. In unison, they 
out the 
startled 


| accidentally swallowed a spoonful of 


da-da_ nor 


screamed word “Surprise,” 


which so me at the time that 


food. Later, they carried me up to my 
crib so I could get plenty of sleep and 
But | 


never again was the same. The deadly 


grow up to be big and strong. 


germ had been planted. 

My parents undoubtedly deemed that 
first experiment a huge success because 
in the years that followed there never 
was a party for me that wasn’t a sur- 
prise. Nobody would ever tell me that 


something was going to happen. People 





would just emerge: mysteriously out of 


blinds 


know | 


the woodwork or the venetian 


and yell “Surprise’”—and I'd 
was one year older. | grew up skinny, 
morose, afraid of everything. 

Somehow I managed to reach man- 
hood, find a job, fall in love and get 
married. I gained weight during 
that first 


nails grew 


month of marriage and 
half 


just when | 


my 


back to their natural 


length. Then had reached 


the point where insurance salesmen no 


longer avoided me, things began to 


happen. 

I came home and was greeted with 
shouts of “Surprise” from inside the 
drapes, while my wife beamed happily. 
It was a surprise to celebrate our first 


] 


month of marriage. That was only the 


beginning. Later, there were surprise 
parties to celebrate our first kiss, our 
first 


my new glasses. 


cure from sunburn, 
No longer did I have 
only my birthday to worry about. Now 
And 
on each occasion my wife would beam 
that I was speech- 
had _ told the 
truth, it would have broken her heart. 


quarrel, my 


it was anything and everything. 
happily, certain 
lessly pleased. If ] her 
As I grew thinner and more nervous, 
my wife secretly cashed in war bonds 
to keep me in vitamin pills. I became 
absolutely afraid to go home at night. 
I had my wife meet me in poolrooms, 
saloons, and on top of the Empire State 
building. I would never have survived 
to this day if the army hadn’t found me 
and inducted me into the service. 
When I arrived overseas, no mission 
was too dangerous for me to under- 
take. When fifty German paratroopers 
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were dropped in our area, I volunteered 
to ferret them out. My actions must 
have seemed motivated by the heroism 
but knew 


that during my many months of absence, 


I wasn’t brave at all. I 
my wife and mother had had countless 
hours to map out a full campaign and 
I shuddered to think what was in store 
for me if I ever returned. I was simply 
choosing the easier way out. But the 
war ended, my points mounted, and ] 
was on the ship going home looking 
ruddy and healthy. 

I had expected the worst, 


but now 


I realize I am a born optimist. I was 


no longer surprised every week or 


every day; it was every hour, I soon 
broke down completely under the strain 
and everybody attributed it to the re- 
adjustment problem of the returning 
veteran. 

Now, I am in the last fatal stages of 
the disease. \s 


night, I look in the closets, 


soon as I get home at 


on the win 


dow ledges and under the rug. If | 


find no one there, I let out a frenzied, 


horrifying scream because I know 
they’re hiding somewhere. My _ wife 
tries to comfort me by swearing there 


are no Germans or Japs around. When 
I tell her I wish there were, she looks 
distressed. 

I can’t last much longer. Three or 
four more surprises at best and I'll be 
gone. In my weakness, I have even 
considered trying to explain the situa- 
Then I realize 


futile 


tion to my loved ones. 
it would be heartless and for 
they’d never understand. They’d be sure 
I had lost my mind, and when I dropped 
the subject there would be a surprise 
party to celebrate my return to sanity. 
No, there is no escape for me; I am 
hopelessly doomed. I only pray that my 
story will reveal the light to others for 
whom it is not yet too late. 

When finally I do depart this world, 
it will be easy to know my destination. 
If the first announces 


voice I hear 


‘simply: “There will be a welcome cele- 


bration held for you Thursday evening 
at 8:00 P.M.” I’ll know I am in heaven. 
If, however, sharp, screaming voices 
pop out simultaneously from hot little 
furnaces, may God have mercy on my 


xk 


soul ! 
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Q. What types of insurance should 
be carried by local Kiwanis clubs? 

A. There are three types of insur- 
ance all Kiwanis clubs are urged to 
consider carefully; first, the bonding of 
all officers who handle club funds; sec- 
ond, liability insurance. This is partic- 
ularly important if a club sponsors a 
camp, takes children on picnics, produces 
a show, or conducts any other activity 
in which injuries might be suffered by 
the public. As part of such protection 
every club should be incorporated so that 
any club liability will not be passed on 
to the The third 


type to be carried is fire insurance to 


individual members. 
cover any club property of value that 


might be so destroyed. 


Q. What procedure should we fol- 
low in considering the proposal for mem- 
bership of a former Kiwanian? 


A. Follow the 


considering the proposal for member- 


same procedure in 


ship of a former Kiwanian as any other 
proposed member. Before making its 
report to the Board, however, it is sug- 
vested that the Classification and Mem- 
bership Committee communicate with 
the individual’s former club to ascertain 
if he resigned in good standing and was 


a desirable member. 


Q. Last year I had a 100% attend- 
ance record although my membership 
was divided between two clubs. Am I 
entitled to an attendance tab? 


A Tes. 
ship was continuous and you attended 
(not 
limited to the calendar year) you are 


As long as your member- 


fifty-two consecutive meetings 
eligible for such recognition. The num- 
ber of clubs involved, either in member- 
ship or “make-ups,” does not enter into 


the picture. 


Q. What is the purpose of the 
amendment to Article II, Section 1 (b) 
of the International Bylaws which now 
reads “No man shall be eligible to active 
membership in a club who holds mem- 
bership (other than honorary) in any 
other Kiwanis club or other service 
club of like character.” 

A. There has long been an unwritten 
policy in Kiwanis that dual membership 
in service clubs should not be held and 
should be 


avoided in the election of 


members. It has been the experience of 
Kiwanis International that a represen- 
tative business or professional man does 
not have sufficient time to do justice to 
active membership in more than one 
This 
amendment merely strengthens the pol- 
that the 


pract ice. 


service organization. bylaw 


icy has long .been general 


Q. What is the difference between 
the objects and objectives of Kiwanis? 

A. The objects of Kiwanis are per- 
manent and state the policy and pur 
poses of the organization. The objec- 
tives are adopted each year and are the 
interpretation of the objects in definite, 
practical projects. 

Q. Who is responsible for notifying 
the home club of a guest Kiwanian re- 
garding his visit, or. “make-up” attend 
ance? 

A. The visiting Kiwanian. You will 


find the following statement on the back 


ot the standard attendance blank: “A 
visiting Kiwanian should secure certi- 
fication of attendance from the Secre- 


tary and mail immediately to his own 


club Secretary.” 


Q. A twenty-year member, who has 
held practically every club and district 
office, is moving to a distant community 
not served by a Kiwanis Club. He is 
much concerned over the possibility of 
having to give up his membership. Is 
there any way by which Kiwanis can 
keep from losing this valuable member? 


A. Yes. 


during the past thirty-two years into 


The extension of Kiwanis 
over 2650 communities represents to a 
large degree the determination of former 
Kiwanians to bring the benefits of Ki- 
the 
nities into which they have moved. We 
that 
write to the General Office advising us 


wanis service to various commu- 


suggest you have your member 
of his new address. With his coopera- 
tion every effort will then be made by 
Kiwanis International, the district and 
the division to organ:ze a club in his 
new community. 

As a temporary measure, it is sug- 
gested you the conditions of 
privileged membership which apply to 
Kiwanians of such long-standing as this 


review 


deserving member of your club. 
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2 & th Anniversary 


CLUBS 


Pawtucket, R. 1. .......October 3 
Superior, Neb. ........October 5 
Pipestone, Minn. ...... October 10 
Ridgway, Pa. ........ October 11 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. ..October 11 
Cle Elum, Wash. ...... October 12 
Hackensack, N. J. .....October 13 
Payette, Idaho ....... October 17 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. ....October 18 
Middletown, N. J. ....October 18 
Missouri Valley, lowa ..October 18 
Reno, Nev. ....... ...October 18 
Harrisburg, Ill. .......October 20 
Tecesé, Ge... 5... ... October 26 


Wisconsin Dells, Wis. ..October 30 


3 Ou Anniversary 


CLUBS 


Albuquerque, N. M. ...October 3 
Green Bay, Wis. ...... October 3 
Reading, Pa. .........October 30 





OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


IDA? 


Approved by 
Board 
of Trustees 


International 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 15-20 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-4 


LOYALTY WEEK 
September 29-October 5 











TRUSTEES IMPROPERLY LISTED 


On page 26 of last month’s (August) 
issue, where the International trustees 
for the 1947-48 administrative year were 
listed in two columns, one for the one- 
year encumbents and the other for the 
the transposed the 
headings after the proofs had been ok’d. 


two-year, printer 
Those listed under the heading reading 
“one year” hold office for two years and 
those listed under “two years” have one 


year to serve, 








This voting machine, one of the first adopted 
by the City of Chicago, was used also by these 
high school students in their class elections 
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A witness swears to “tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth” at a court hearing of 
the high school students’ self governing body. 





Principal Leonard Carlman and two adjustment 
teachers, Bill Harner and Jane Adler, discuss 
a matter of credits with student Bruce Morris. 





Some of the members of the ASG call on Alder- 
man William Lancaster to enlist his aid in their 
campaign to clean up the surrounding community. 
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ay SAMPLING 
SELLS 
DEMOCRACY 


By Regina A Kelly 








Students at this Chicago high school govern themselves by the 


same procedures inherent in our federal and local governments. 


- icTel lant il] step 1] cla without her text 


ave been lowered 
Whereupon the court recessec 
“Going to her lock without a pa three minutes and after deliberation 


1 
] 


after the bel 1 rung for the first missed the case, 





period class.” 1 warning to the defendant who being 
The defendant, giggling, but plainly senior, “should know the rules of the 

impressed by the dignity of the « hool and be an example to others.” 

pleaded “guilty.” Then her lawyer b Che Supreme Court of Austin High 

gan to speak in her defense. His client, School of Chicago was now in session 

said the serious vouneg . needed witl he ‘Honorabl 

a text book t sh had stopped to 1 hiet Justice, pre siding, ' 

quest a “pass” to her | . she wo judgments of the court ar 

have been so late to her class that she times with mercy, it is because 

would have been givet heavv penalty. who are prosecuting understand the 


the other hand. if shi id gone limitations of human (student) nature. 


President Howard Satin of the Austin Self Government meets with his cabinet to discuss his 
program of new legislation. New laws and regulations must be passed by a house and senate 
and the entire legislative setup is patterned after our federal government in close detail. 


7 cy 
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The Student Court at Austin High 
meets every Thursday. Violations of 
school rules are the usual offenses, 
although the students may bring charges 
against each other. The Chief Justice 
and his or her are 
elected each semester by the student 
body, and all proceedings are carried 
on the same as in the city courts. Most 
of the officers of the court are members 
of the commercial law classes and are 
fairly well acquainted with what goes 
on in a court room, 
Written summons are issued; a day is 
set for a trial; the defendant may be 


two associates 


well regulated 


represented by “private counsel”, who 
must be a student at Austin High; and 
the defendant may choose trial either 
by judge or jury. The penalties gener- 
ally imposed are a number of “eight 
the “breakfast club” of Au- 
stin High, meaning one reports forty 


o’clocks,” 


minutes before school officially begins; 
or “hard labor” in the lunch room or 
library. 

If a student fails to appear in court 
or serve his time, he is charged with 
contempt. Severe cases are turned over 
to the highest court, which is the prin- 
cipal’s office. There is no levity in the 
Student Court. Its 
brisk and impersonal, and the prisoners 


proceedings are 


at the bar, perhaps because of the very 
aloofness of their schoolmates, are far 


more concerned than when they are 
reprimanded by a teacher. 
The Student Court is part of the 


whole procedure of student government 
at Austin High, which in its details 
and operation is one of the most out- 
standing in the country. During the 
past couple of years, there have been 
several serious and unpleasantly publi- 
cized “student strikes” at other Chicago 
high schools, which seemingly devel- 
oped because the students felt they had 
no, voice in the regulation of their 
school. But at no time either during 
the War or since has Austin High had 
such a The administration 
feels that this is largely due to the fact 
their self-government 


situation. 


that because of 
the students feel they are an integral 
part of the whole machinery of school 
organization. 

They have the opportunity to make 
their own rules; to run their own activ- 
ities; and to try and punish those who 
violate these rules. All this is according 
to the Constitution which they them- 
selves have drawn up, and through law- 
making and law-enforcing bodies which 
they themselves elect. There are teacher- 
sponsors for each part of the program, 
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we 
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A recent senate is shown here as it met in a lively discussion under the presiding gavel of Vice 
President Courtney Chapman. Older students comprise the senate, younger ones, the house. 
But debate is livelier in the senate than in the house because “senators’’ are more confident. 


but they keep definitely in the back- 
ground and act only in an advisory 
capacity. 

The ASG (Austin Student 
ment) is patterned somewhat after that 


Govern- 


of our national government. The House 
has one representative elected from each 
division or home room. The Senate is 
composed of all class and club officers, 
and of five representatives from each of 
the four classes, The executive depart- 


ment consists of a President, Vice- 


President, and Cabinet. The Court has 
already been described. 

The House, as in most governments, 
is the heart of the system, differing only 
from our national House of Represen- 
tatives in that the members turn out in 
full force, listen to the debates, and take 
an interested the discussions. 
The 
like. 
that 
each class room. The representative was 
look” 


time she tried to sharpen her pencil 


part in 
sessions are lively and _ business- 
member proposed 


Recently one 


pencil sharpeners be installed in 


tired of getting a “dirty every 


in a room other than her own so 
equipped. 

There was a spirited debate after this. 
Were they essential ? Should the School 
Board be asked to furnish them? Or the 
PTA? Should there be a tax levied on 
student? “No! No!” the 


not-one-cent-for-tribute chorus. In short 


each came 
time a vote was taken to consider the 
resolution, and a committee appointed 
to investigate. No doubt, before the 
semester is over, the pencils at Austin 


High will be as pointed as the remarks 
of its representatives. 

The Senate, strangely enough, con 
ducts itself «with less decorum than the 
House. Perhaps this is so because these 
elder statesmen are officers in their own 
right and are for the most part seniors, 
so they are used to running their own 
show. Occasionally, the presiding officer 
falls off her dignified perch and pounds 
on the desk with a “Say, look! Shut up, 


will mean 
But 


business to be 


VOUT voted , will you please 
when there is a 


dis- 


come to order.” 


matter of school 
cussed, formality returns and orderly 
arguments prevail. 

Until recently, it was felt that there 


not enough coordination between 


Was 


the branches of government 


This 


year the position of Coordinater of Stu- 


various 


since there is no party system. 
dent Government Affairs was created, 


and a_ steering committee appointed 
which makes out a program of legisla- 
tion. Of course, this does not mean that 
something like a need for pencil sharp- 
eners may not take precedence over the 
planned program. 

One of the functions of the Election 
Board of the ASG is to supervise all 
class elections, and in this the students 
follow the most democratic methods, In 
November, 1946, Chicagoans approved 
the use of voting machines in their local 
elections, and in the April mayorality 
election one was installed in each ward. 
Austin High was 


weeks later, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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You'll Be Proud of This 
POCKET 
KNIFE 


1/20 12K Gold Filled 


Engine-turned 












Your initials 
engraved—3 

or less 50: 
\ additional 
per knife. 


steel blades 

hold cutting 
edge. Raised em- 
blem enameled in 

colors. Also available 
for Masons, K of C, 
Odd Fellows, Elks, Rota- 


ry, Eagles, and most others. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Send check or money order now 


PAL CRAFT COMPANY 


44 Washington St., Dept. 9K, Providence 3, R. 1. 


Two 95 | 
high $47. 
carbon Tax included 
cutlery 
| 
| 
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MANSIZED KIWANIS 
ASHTRAYS 


BLUE ENAMEL ON BRASS 


MAIL ONE DOLLAR 
FOR ONE TODAY 


Write for quantity prices and make 
some money for your club. 


KIWANIS CLUB 
OF WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











VYewu 


Advertising 


Machine 











Illustrates 


Ic Post Cards 


FR E E ! Learn how thousands of merchants 


and business men are boosting sales in spite of | 
uct shortages with le messages — printed | 


na few minutes on gov't tceards — with 
amazing new, patented CARDMASTER. Your | 
“todays’’ ideas for specials, read by prospects 
next morning. Not a toy, but a sturdy, adver- 
tising machine, built to last many years. Low 
price, sold direct. Guaranteed, tive years. 


We'll send free illustrated 
SEND NAME 


for your business and complete, unique 
advertising plans. Rush your name today. 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 
4546 Ravenswood Dept. 


book of money-making | 


Chicago 40, il, | 


St. Louis Rates Cafes 


make restaurants 
St. Louis recently 
started enforcing a sanitation ordinance 
under which eating places are publicly 
graded “A,” “B” or “C.” St. Louis is the 
largest city in which the grading method 
of boosting sanitation standards has been 
tried. Numerous small cities use the grad- 
ing system. A large placard bearing the 
sanitation grade is posted at the entrance 
to each restaurant by public health officials, 
Even greater incentive to sanitation than 
the legal threat of license revocation is the 
fact that people do not patronize a “C’ 
restaurant when there is an “A” or “B” 
cafe in the same block. 


drastic move to 
up or shut up, 


In a 
clean 


Airports Set Revenue Record 

For the first time in U. S. aviation history 
a significant number of city-owned airports 
are operating in the black. Municipal air- 
port revenues exceeded operating costs last 
year in with more than 10,000 
population. As a group, however, city- 
operated airports are still not self-support- 
ing. Of 927 cities over 10,000 population, 
247 own and operate one or more airports, 
and 153 own airports leased to the federal 
government or private operators. At least 
489 cities over 10,000 do not own airports. 
Most of the money-making airports belong 
to cities in the 100,000 to 500,000 bracket. 


52 cities 


Cities Set Recreation Records 


More than 2,000 U. S. cities spent some 
$60,000,000 last year on community recre- 
ation facilities. Recreation facilities, ex- 
penditures, leadership and attendance all set 
records last year in activities ranging from 
pre-school play centers to organized base- 
ball, arts, crafts, little theatre and music 
groups. Night-lighting is stimulating maxi- 
mum use of recreation facilities in 7,121 
communities. Craft shops are now incor- 
porated in city recreation programs in 968 
cities. Fine art groups are organized in 
642 cities. Thirty-two cities reported opera 
groups; 86, symphony orchestras; 314, 
other instrumental groups. 


Drop 3400 Assessment Districts 


With the passage of a Nebraska measure 
eliminating the elective office of precinct 
assessor, more than 3400 assessment 
tricts will have been eliminated by legis- 
lative action in lowa and Nebraska this 
year, the National Association of Assess- 
ing Officers reports. The Nebraska law 
which becomes effective in 1951 provides 
full time for most Nebraska 
counties and eliminates the office of elected 
lowa’s 


dis- 


assessors 


precinct assessor in all counties. 
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legislature abolished the position of 1600 
township assessors and 900 city assessors 


in cities under 10,000 population. Under 
the new Iowa plan the elected county audi- 
tor will become the ex-officio county as- 


sessor, 


Chicago Treats Alcoholics 


A center for treatment of alcoholics who 
are on relief has just been opened by the 
Chicago welfare department. The center 
reportedly is the first of its type to be 
operated by a public welfare department 
All treatment will be voluntary and re- 
education of indigent alcoholics will be 
coupled with a new method of medication. 


Kalamazoo Restricts Tag Days 


A new Kalamazoo regulation restricts tag 
sales or solicitations for charitable or pa 
triotic purposes. The city allows tag days 
only on Saturday, unless specifically au- 
thorized by the city commission. The new 
ruling requires sponsoring organizations to 
meet qualifying before being 
issued a permit to have a tag day. 


conditions 


Cities Grant Veterans Preference 


Eighty-five cities last year adpoted plans 
giving veterans priority in getting city jobs. 
At least 559 cities over 10,000 population 
now have such plans in operation. A survey 
conducted for the 1947 Municipal Yearbook 
reveals that larger cities generally have 
more definite veterans preference policies 
than smaller cities, and that disabled vet 
erans in many cases are given additional 
preference, 


Pay Parking Fines by Mail 

Motorists parking overtime in Sacramento 
now pay their fines by remote control— 
through the mails. The American Muni 
cipal Association reports that Sacramento 
parking meter violators discover on return 
ing to their autos not only the usual 
ticket, but also a prepaid envelope ad- 
dressed to the municipal court. According 
to the magazine Western City, printed in- 
structions on the envelope tell the violator 
to fill in his name and address, inclose the 
$1 fine, and drop the envelope in the near- 
est mailbox. 


Older Persons to Wield Power 


Because of increasing longevity, the number 


of persons in the U. S. over 50 years of 


age is expected to increase 300 percent be- 
tween 1920 and 1975. This implies increased 
political power among older people, and 
therefore increased demands for social se- 
curity, including old-age insurance. Travel 
is expected to increase and there will be 
a strong tendency toward regional popula- 
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tion shifts as the older persons move to 
areas with mild winter climates. Older 
northern cities will be particularly vulner- 
able to this inter-regional migration. In-all 
cities, recreation needs of older persons 
must be given increased consideration, 
planners generally agree. 


Bans Star Chamber Sessions 

Star chamber sessions of local governing 
bodies, from which the public and the press 
are barred, have been outlawed by recent 
Pennsylvania legislation, according to the 
American Municipal Association. All reg- 
ular and special meetings of governing 
bodies in Pennsylvania must now be open 
to the public. This includes meetings of 
county commissioners, city councils, bor- 
ough councils, township commissioners, 
township supervisors, and school boards. 
The new law, however, does permit closed 
executive sessions from which the public 
is barred. No ordinance, rule, resolution, 
or regulation may be passed at such closed 
sessions. 


Cities Curb Parking Price Gyps 

Major cities are tightening regulation of 
parking lots to stop price gyps and mis- 
handling of cars, according to the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. Ten 
or more big cities have stringent parking 
lot regulations now in effect. In addition, 
the magazine Traffic Quarterly reports that 
Buffalo, Kansas City, New York, Okla- 
homa City, Jackson, Mich., and others are 
considering rules to prevent parking rate 
piracy and help improve parking lot service. 


Strict Anti-Smoke Laws Passed 

Two of the most exacting anti-smoke 
ordinances in the country were adopted re- 
cently in Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Provi- 
dence, R. I. Both cities have established 
strong air pollution control agencies and 
have given them broad powers under a 
single ordinance to regulate smoke, dust, 
and fumes. In many cities, each polluting 
element is handled under a separate ordi- 
nance as a nuisance. 


Cooperate in Welfare Tests 


etter standards for selection of child wel- 
fare workers are being achieved through 
interstate cooperation of merit system 
agencies in six western states according to 
the Civil Service Assembly. Improved 
civil service tests are being devised in each 
of the states by pooling knowledge and 
techniques of skilled test designers. The 
states involved are Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Utah and Wyoming. 


Bans Smoking in Stores 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Indianapolis re- 
cently passed ordinances banning smoking 
in retail stores employing 25 or more per- 
sons. In Omaha, meanwhile, a retailers’ 
organization has asked the city council to 
pass a similar ordinance. 


School Kids Learn Planning 


Philadelphia and Wichita are now on the 
growing list of cities which teach planning 
in public schools according to the American 
Society of Planning Officials. 


The States Can Control the Unions 


(From page 27) 


Union intimidation reached such pro- 
portions in East St. Louis, Illinois, that 
a group of businessmen were afraid to 
testify about their experiences with the 
unions. They telephoned to tell the com- 
mission that they were adopting this 
course “to prevent trouble.” One man, 
undaunted by the union, testified about 
the union in spite of a phone warning 
the previous evening “to stay away” 
from the hearing. He was in the filling 
station business. 

His courage was matched by other 
cities, however. Many 


men in other 


denounced the union practices as a 
“form of gangsterism,” and said they 
would “drop their membership tomorrow 
if they could do it without trouble.” 
To aid this 


objective of the legislation the small 


‘ 


‘emancipation,’ is the 


businessman is now seeking. Three 
bills that will do it are before the II- 
linois state legislature. One is aimed 
directly at the unionization of Smith 
and his fellow businessmen. It provides 
without reservation that membership in 
any labor union shall be confined to 


wage or salary earners only. 


It states that membership of self-em- 
ployed and employers of wage earners 
in a labor union cannot be of benefit 
by increasing their wages, salaries, or 
profits, reducing their hours, or im- 
proving their living standards. It states 
that it 


any labor union, or any person repre- 


further shall be unlawful for 
senting a union, to solicit, intimidate, 
coerce or threaten any self-employed 
persons or any owner or part owner of 
a business to become a member of any 
labor union. 

The second bill tells strictly when 
picketing may be done and who is to 
do it. The bill provides, first, that it 
shall be unlawful for a labor union to 
employ pickets or cause picketing of 
any business establishment when no 
dispute exists between employees and 
employers, where no strike has been 
authorized by a majority vote of the 
employees, nor for the purpose of 
coercing a self-employed person or em- 
ployer of wage or salary earners to join 
a union. The second part prohibits 
picketing by a person who was not an 


employee of the plant at the time a 








MOVIES 


on your 
program? 


SEE 


Rep Wacon 


A stirring story of enterprise 
when the west was young 
...of Gustavus Swift whose 
vision crossed the frontiers. 


IN 16 MM SOUND 
GLORIOUS COLOR 


Request “RED WAGON” 
now for your 1947-48 pro- 
gtam. No other cost than 
One-way express Charge. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Public Relations Department 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


May be shown on any 
standard 16 mm. sound 
projector; 45 minutes. 
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‘PRINT YOUR OWN 


POST CARDS 


| “GEM 
@ SsTENCIL 
@ pUPLICATOR 


Ideal for ADVERTISING 
@ NOUNCEMENTS 








gy LABELS, FORMS, PRICE LisTS ge 
hundreds of uses for every type of busi 
ness and organization. Easy to use; very * 
«© economical, GEM OUTFIT comes com a 
plete with all supplies, instructions and * 


7 60-page Book of ideas 
BB FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you buy it. Write Ml 
and a GEM OUTPIT will be sent you, postpaid. After eR 
* 10 days send only $7.50 or return the GEM, no ques- 
7 tions asked. The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge e 
@ BOND EQUIPMENT CO. - Dept. 103 a 
* 513 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 





SEND NO MONEY WRITE TODAY 








New - Colorful - Smartly Designed 
KIWANIS TUMBLERS 


10'/, oz. full-shammed bottom 
crystal tumblers with official 
seal in biue, white and gold 
—with sparkling gold rims. 
For home, office, clubrooms. 
Perfect for prizes and gifts. 
Shipped insured prepaid any- 
where in U.S. For benefit of 
club welfare fund. 


*5.95 


EVANSTON KIWANI 
824'2 Sheridan Rd. 


Shoots 
Light 800 Et 


Delta for 
Spot- 


DOZ. 
prepaid 


LUB 


ston, Ill. 




















A genuine 
home and away 
hight and floodlight. 80- 
100 hrs. on one battery. 
At hardware, sport and 


electrical stores $325 


Less battery. . 


Delta Electric Co. 


Marion, indiana 





® 2-LITE 
POWER le ELECTRIC 
LANTERN 
FREE Cai ESIGNS 
que TABLET P tr 
oF BRONTE Teg Wile cle 
i oye ng | free 48-pog ; 130 il- 











TRADE-MARKS 


PATENTS 


HAROLD K. MARTIN 
Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
891 National Press Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Patentability, Infringement and Validity 
Searches and Reports 


























strike was called, by a person who is 
not a citizen of the United States, or 
by a person who has ever been con- 
victed of a felony. 

The third bill forbids use of economic 
pressure in It 
says it shall be unlawful for any person, 


unionizing activities. 
firm, corporation, organization or union 
to engage in or cause the boycotting of 
a business establishment or to instruct 
or hire any person to engage in boy- 
cotting by refusing deliveries to or from 
any establishment where no strike is in 
or where exists 


progress no dispute 


over wages or working conditions be- 
tween employees and employer. 

The bill bans the boycott as a union 
membership weapon under certain cir- 
“Where no labor 


dispute exists between employees and 


cumstances. It says: 
their employer, and none such can exist 
with a self-employed person, the ap 


parent reason for invoking a boycott to 


Sam pli n 


So 

From 
using the only sample voting machine 
in the city in its senior class election, 
the first high schoo! to use this speed-up 
system of counting votes. 

Every preparation was made so that 
the voters would be thoroughly familiar 
with the procedure. Ten practice boards 
the 4 B United States 


history classes, and at a 


were set up in 
special as- 
sembly the machine was brought out on 
the and painstakingly demon- 
strated. 
in a quandary, miniature machines were 


the 


stage 
For those voters who were still 


installed in the voting room and 


agent of the company stood by during 
the ot diffi- 
culties. The use of the machine was a 


complete success. Whereas in the past, 


election in case technical 


it has taken four to five hours to tab- 
ulate results while the whole class made 
eager predictions, this year the can- 


didates were known as soon as the vot- 


ing was over and the election board 
opened the machine. 
The student government also takes 


charge of various school activities and 
At Halloween 


raise 


schemes. 
there is a to 
Austin’s Student Aid, the proceeds of 


fund-raising 
drive money for 
which go to needy students for books, 
carfare, lunch money, clothes, and so 
on. A paid-admission amateur show, a 
tag day, and a dance are the sponsored 
events. School Beautiful 
other project of the ASG, ending in a 
fund producing event known as Flower 
Day. Flowers are sold to teachers and 


Drive is an- 
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prevent deliveries to and from a busi- 


ness establishment is to coerce the 
owner of such business to join a labor 
union.” 

Stiff penalties are written into the 
acts. In all three cases violations are 
punishable by a $500 fine, ninety days 
in jail, or both. Besides Jllinois, the 
legislatures considering these bills in- 
clude Alabama, California, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. 

The small business men behind these 
bills hope they will stop the union in 
vasion of management rights. They hope 
to stop the practice of forcing a man 
into an organization and then denying 
the affairs of the or- 


ganization. And they hope the bills will 


him a voice in 


restore the free constitutional America 
that intended it 


xk 


the founding fathers 


+ 


LO be. 


& 
o Sells Democracy 


ei 


Pade o 


students, and there is the usual dance. 
The collected to 


chase pictures or anything else that may 


money is used pur- 
“add grace and charm to every day life 
The Clean Up Drive 
which comes during the spring vacation, 
which the ASG tries to bring 


at Austin High.” 
but in 
force during the whole school year, is 
another activity. 

But the present ASG executive group 
is not satisfied with these routine ac- 
tivities, and has a much larger program 
for the future. Securing an automobile 


instructor for driving 
the 
handling the return of milk bottles in 
the 


with a monetary attachment for teach- 


and an proper 


lessons for students; a method of 


lunch room; an honorary’ award 
ers who have done outstanding work 
with students; a student-teacher media- 
tion board; and a student lost-and-found 
bulletin board are on their agenda. 
And so Austin High School students 
to of 


They may promise juke boxes in the 


prepare be citizens tomorrow. 
cafeteria and unlimited gum chewing 
privileges for their constituents when 
they are seeking office, but this becomes 
campaign oratory when they take over 
the real job of office-holding. As their 
terms in office go on, they learn poise 
find a 
wholesome place to use their pent-up 
energy, the 
wheels of government machinery turn, 
and how to become a force to set those 


wheels in motion, kkk 


and develop leadership, and 


while discovering how 
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LETTERS 





Roe on “Churches” 
I have just finished reading Roe Fulker- 
son’s editorial in the July issue, entitled, 
“The Churches.” As a Kiwanian as well 
as a minister I think this is one of the 
finest expressions of stewardship I have 
read in a long time. 

I would like several hundred copies to 
distribute among my ministers. I believe 
sufficient copies should be in the hands of 
every chairman of the Committee on Sup- 
port of Churches to give one to each club 
member. 

I greatly enjoy reading The Kiwanis 
Magazine which I think ranks at the top 
with magazines of similar nature and in- 
tent. I think you are giving us Kiwanians 
a very splendid magazine. 

FRED R. HARRISON, KIWANIAN 
DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 
LITTLE ROCK CONFERENCE 
THE METHODIST CHURCH 

PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 


“Water Safety” 

I read our magazine from cover to cover 
with a great deal of profit and pleasure. 
I was particularly interested in the article, 
“Water Safety,” which appeared in the 
July issue. The Edmonton Safety Council 
would appreciate your permission to re- 
print it. 

HOWARD 

EDMONTON 

EDMONTON, 


STUTCHBURY, KIWANIAN, 
SAFETY COUNCIL, 
ALBERTA, CANADA 


Freedom .of Speech 
Please accept my utmost criticism for your 
stupidity in leading off in your Letters 
Column with that driveling communication 
from J. B. Mills, of Ozark, Alabama. 
As a member of the Officer’s Reserve 
Corps of the United States Army I deeply 


those years being spent in Foreign Service 


in China. I consider that as an officer 
my service was of value to my country, 
particularly since I was a qualified artillery 
instructor and was able to teach a great 
many men the fundamentals of this branch 
of the service. 

I realize that the printing of that letter 
does not necessarily mean that you approve 
of its contents; but why even give space 
to a piece of that type? I am a new mem- 
ber of Kiwanis and have been told that 
the motto is “We Build.” If I ever see 
more trash in your column of the same 
caliber I’ll certainly wonder what you are 
trying to build! 

I should appreciate hearing from you as 
to whether or not your ill-guided choice 
of material to print has evoked similar 


complaints from other men who _ have 
served. 
WILLIAM H. MAKEPEACE, KIWANIAN 
NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 


This correspondent’s quarrel is with his 
fellow member, not with the editor. We 
believe society in general and Kiwanis 
particular can best be served by allowing 
all Kiwanians freedom of expression. Cen 
sorship isn’t part of the American way that 
Kiwanian Makepeace fought to defend. 
Although we, too, disagreed with Mr 
Mills and said so m the Pull Up a Chair 
Columns of the same June issue, we think 
publication of his letter fulfills an obliga- 
tion of Kiwanis to build tolerance of the 
views of others and to encourage free 
ex pression.—The Editors. 


More Exercise 
We would like to reprint in the Digest 
publications, the article “Exercise, the 
Secret Killer” by Stanley S. Jacobs, which 





resent the sentiments expressed by the appeared in your June issue. 
writer of that vicious piece. I served in BETTY JANE KRETZ, SECRETARY TO MANAGER 
the army from February of 1941 until PETERS & HEDRICK INC. 
November of 1945, two and one-half of SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Kiwanis Garden 
The Kiwanis Magazine, unfortunate thing to do just before 


Chicago, Illinois. 

I am attaching a copy of a letter written 
to our club president by Dr. John Y. 
Templeton on the afternoon he was to 
for the International conven- 
tion in Chicago. The which 
prevented him from attending the conven- 


have left 
illness 





tion proved fatal on July 15, only a 
| little more than a fortnight after writing 
the letter. reads_ the 
thoughts that were in John’s mind just 
before he passed away will realize that 
the Mooresville club has lost a great 


Anyone who 


| menber. 
HARWELL C, METZ, SECRETARY, 
THE KIWANIS CLUB OF 
MOORESVILLE, N. C. 
Dear President Joe: 
La:it night my physical condition began 
to bother me a bit and I consented to 
consult my physician, which is a very 


starting on a trip. I was advised to go 
to bed a short while instead of going 
to Chicago. I wanted very much to go 
to another Kiwanis convention and meet 





in one room with Kiwanians from more | 
than 2600 clubs, for to do so gives one | 
a new faith and courage for the future. | 
There you find so many men who ap 
pear to have their feet on the ground. 

I believe in Kiwanis because its soul 
is made of the church, the schoolhouse, 


the college and the library which, to- 
gether with our freedom, have made us | 
the morning star to all the nations of | 
the a_ barrier 
against the onrushing waters that would 
destroy the sons of men because it is 
the promise and the hope of enduring | 
peace. I believe in Kiwanis for her 
power and patriotism, for her splendid 


world. Kiwanis forms 
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the Gitt of Distinction 


BUSY EXECUTIVES—Here’s the perfect gift 
for those very special friends or customers— 
Garth's DeLuxe Fruits, an impressive com- 
pany or individual gift—presented with pride 
—-received with appreciation. 

GARTH’S FEAST O’ FIGS . - whole ripe 
figs, specially grown and selected, packed in 
rich golden syrup. Six 15-ounce jars, in gift 
carton, $3.25, delivered anywhere in the U. S. 

GARTH'S TROPICAL TREAT... a combi- 
nation gift pack: three 18-ounce cans of famous 
TEXAS PINK grapefruit sections from the 
Magic Valley of the Rio Grande and three 15- 
ounce jars of luscious figs (described above). 
In gift carton, $2.75, delivered anywhere in U.S 


TYRRELL & GARTH. «< 


HOUSTON 6, TEXAS 





TYRRELL & GARTH 
2626 Westheimer, 


Houston 6, Texas. 
Please make shipment... 1947 
Please send _.__orders of FEAST O’ 
FIGS, at $3.25 per gift, and____ $3 orders of 


TROPICAL TREAT, at $2.75 per gift, to each 
name on attached list. 

Check o ney order for $_____ 
attached co all costs. 
NAME.____49 
&TREET__ 















A can of good paint...a tradi- 
tion! A sign of dependability 
and consistent quality. There's 
o C&D product and a C&D 
color for every requirement. 


At Leading Paint & Hardware Stores 


COOK & DUNN PAINT CORP. 
SAINT FRANCIS ST NEWARK. N. J 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 


, BILE OKLAHOMA 
ILTMORE 
OKLANOMA CITY 
L. H. Poesch, Manager 




























In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 















“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN AN 


. 300 OF ITS $50 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 















HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


ms from $3.95 CHICAGO 
EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


1450 Ro 








1000 Outside Rooms Each with °°09 Block — 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
4 200-Car GARAGE inthe CHICAGO 


building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 








4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 










* 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Meetings - Tuesday Noon 


© 600 Modern Rooms e Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 





y MAYELOW CH 


1 Det hington’s f nest 





C.J. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 











THE DANIEL BOONE HOTEL 


each With bat! circulating ice water, 
loud speaker, 89 bedrooms and al) 
sanietels air conditioned. 


$41 rooms 
) ation — 
punth space 


Rates $2.75 up 
Roger S. Creel, Managing Director 
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MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 


Camadian Pacific 


Note 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau— 
modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.— 
1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 
Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
meets here Tuesdays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA. — 
Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 
spacious modern rooms 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 








The Travel Wise Stop at... 


BANGOR HOUSE 


NGOR «*% * MAI 


Famous Maine Food 


ROOMS FROM $1.75 


Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 











BEREBEESBEBEEHEEBEHEEEE BSB 
Where Kiwanians Meet in the 
Berkshires ® 
a THE INCOMPARABLE 8 
a Wendell Sheraton © 
& Pittsfield, Massachusetts bad 
m John E. Donegan, General Manager w 
BEREEBESBEEEBEESBEHESE SE 
Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 
George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas 














In NEW YORK 
cw AR:A S 
headquarters are at 











: HOTEL 
PEABODY 


**South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 











Don’t Worry 
About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


at HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 


Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book 
—near Clinic. 


“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 





potel 


M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 








Under Knott Management 








DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 
THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 








New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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| HE International Board of Trustees 


met at the General Office in Chicago on 
June 28, the day before the opening of the 
International Convention, All members of 
the Board were present. 

Approval was given to the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee made at 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1947, that the 
Board elect Immediate Past President 
Hamilton Holt to fill the vacancy in the 
presidency created by the passing of Jay 
N. Emerson on June 12. 

Resolutions were passed upon the deaths 
of International President Jay N. Emer- 
son, Past International President Joshua 
L. Johns and Past International Secretary 
Albert Dodge. 

The Board confirmed action of the Gen- 
eral Office in approving the change of ter- 
ritorial limits of established clubs; multiple 
memberships allowed in established clubs ; 
and certain matters pertaining to the in- 
corporation of Kiwanis clubs, elimination 
of not-meeting clubs from active member- 
ship files, organization of new clubs, tem- 
porary organization meetings and district 
convention dates. 

It was voted to adopt the report of the 
Board Committee on Classification and 
Membership re ‘Methods to Conserve 
Manpower Under Adverse Economic Con- 
ditions.” The Committee recommended that 
this matter be called to the attention of all 
clubs and that local responsibilities be 
stressed. And that should adverse economic 
affect certain individuals now 
members of Kiwanis, the local club cer- 
tainly would be the first to be apprised 
of this, that such conditions should be a 
matter for local club action and that should 
financial indi- 
vidual cases, this assistance should also be 
a matter of local club action. 

Because the Objectives for the 1946-1947 
convention year well received 
Chairman Gorsuch of the Objectives Com- 
mittee recommended that the 
cedure be followed in formulating the new 
objectives, namely, that a meeting of the 
Objectives Committee be held early in the 
new administration year in order to get 
the ideas of all members of the committee. 
It was voted that this procedure be fol- 
lowed. 

Chairman Jackson reported for his ‘com- 
mittee, Public Relations, regarding the 
motion picture being produced which covers 
four major activities of Kiwanis — Agri- 
culture, Public A ffairs, Clubs and 
Underprivileged Child. 

Chairman James of the Sponsored Youth 
Organizations Committee reported on sev- 
eral matters that were brought up at the 
International Key Club Convention: 1. re 
an operating policy on International dues 
for new Key Clubs, the dues structure and 


conditions 


assistance be necessary in 


were so 


same pro- 


Key 


convention costs of Key Club Districts, 
and 2. certain needed amendments to the 
Key Club International Constitution and 
Bylaws passed by the convention. The first 
matter was referred to the International 
Finance Committee for report back to the 
Board and the amendments were referred to 
the Committee on Laws and Regulations 
for study and report to the Board. 

Upon the recommendation of the Busi- 
ness Standards Committee, the week in 
which falls Labor Day, September 1, was 
designated as Labor-Management Week, 
when it was suggested that have 
programs featuring the service, leadership 
and point of view of American Labor in 
order to provide a better understanding of 
current labor-management the 
part of our members. 

Trustee Husselton presented report of 
the National Postwar Conference which 
was held June 20-21, at which he repre- 
sented Kiwanis International. It was 
suggested and agreed that Kiwanis Interna- 
tional send a representative to the next 
meeting to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 31 and November 1. It was also 
suggested that other recommendations con- 
tained in the report be turned 
appropriate committees. 

The Board voted that several recommen- 
dations of the Achievement Reports Com- 
mittee re revisions concerning the divisions 
of districts, and a new plan for grading 
districts be adopted. 

4K 


clubs 


issues on 


over to 


The meeting immediately following the 
convention, held at the Continental Hotel 
in Chicago on July 3, was a joint meeting 
of the old and new boards and the Past 
International Presidents. President Charles 
W. Armstrong presided. 

A resolution was adopted delegating au- 
thority to the Executive Committee to 
function for the board in the interim be- 
tween meetings of the board. 
were also adopted covering the accounts 
of Kiwanis International in various banks. 

President Armstrong announced he 
would appoint the Board Committee on 
Objectives at an early date and that said 
committee would meet one day prior to the 
August board meeting. 

President Charles W. Armstrong, Treas- 
urer J. Belmont Mosser and Secretary 
O. E. Peterson were elected under the Ki- 
wanis International Pension Trust Plan to 
serve as trustees until July 1, 1948, or until 
their successors are appointed and qualified. 

The Secretary called attention to a sum- 
mary of the policies established by the In- 
ternational Board of Trustees over the 
past five years. 

It was voted that the next Board Meet- 
ing be held on Aug. 9 and 10 with a meet- 
ing of the Finance Committee on the 8th. 


Resolutions 
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The Door Closes 
(From page 11) 


1942, was written for expectant mothers 
and with characteristic humanness he 
called it, “Safe Convoy.” 

In his home town he also found time 
for the Boy Scouts, having been a 
president of the Council and a Beaver 
the 
Trust Company, the Chamber of Com 
merce, the YMCA, the School Board, 


and a member of the Executive Com 


Scout, a director of Cuarantee 


mittee of the New Jersey Safety Coun- 
cil and many others. 

Indeed, those of us whose privilege 
it was to know him well, marvelled at 
his tremendous energy. Few knew that 
he carried a gold pass entitling him to 
lifetime admission to the stadium of the 
earned as a 


University of Missouri, 


former varsity star. He played an ex- 
cellent game of squash racquets after 
he passed the half-century mark, more 
than holding his own in some of the 
stiffest the East. 
two years he batted better than .600, as 


tournaments in For 
a member of the Kiwanis Club of At- 
lantic City baseball team and it was not 
until after he was forty-five that he took 
up golf, playing in the low 80’s within 


a year. 
In February, 1943 he entered the 
army as lieutenant-colonel and was 


assigned to Schick General Hospital, 
Clinton, Iowa, as Chief of Surgical Serv- 
ice, being later promoted to full colonel. 
He Clinton 


released from active duty 


remained in when he was 


and was a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Clinton 
when he died. 

One that 


the full by this man, who had such a 


must Say life was lived to 
magnificent personality that he attracted 


all who knew him. Warm, kind, sym- 
pathetic and with a sense of humor that 
was a tonic, he moved through life 
richly, enthusiastically, joyously and as 
a friend to all people, big and little. 
The Little Girl has grown up now 
Raggedy Ann is packed away in a box 
of keepsakes, but the picture of the Big 
Man and his playtul puppy will linger 
always in her memory. Kiwanis will 
continue to grow and Kiwanians will be 
greater and stronger leaders, even 
though Bill Carrington has called to his 
make-believe puppy and the door has 
quietly opened and closed. But wherever 
and whenever Kiwanians strive to build, 
his vision and planning will lead them 
on for, through his works, the Big Man 
“will be back tomorrow’—and tomor- 


xk 


row. 








Here is an unique piece of equipment 
that every community should have. 


every type of aid right to the scene quickly in 


every type of physical public emergency. 









It brings 


by Jo Hubbard Chamberlin 


ORTLAND’S amazing Disaster 


Service Unit—the first of its 


kind ever biult—is 


major role in showing other cities how 


playing a 


to meet emergencies of every size and 


scope. 


This streamlined vehicle is equipped 


with every tool, device, «and machine 
that experience has shown to be of 
use in handling fires, floods, airplane 
crashes, train wrecks, building col- 
lapses, auto accidents, shipwrecks, snow 
slides, storms, epidemics, and explo- 
sions, The unit has saved hundreds, 





probably thousands of lives in Portland: 
It has developed plans and ideas which 
other cities have incorporated into their 
own disaster programs, resulting in 
saving lives on a national scale 


Shortly after it was presented to the 


city by Aaron Frank in 1939, it re- 
ceived its first test. A series of tor- 
rential rains caused Portland's sewers 
to overflow. Water poured into the 
basement of one of the city’s largest 
buildings. The Disaster Unit sped to 


the scene and pumped out the basement 


with a portable pump designed for just 





Here is the original disaster car, the inspiration for similar vehides in other cities. It 
has been in operatien in Port'and, Oregon, for eight years and has saved hundreds of lives. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 








such a purpose. It saved thousands oi 
dollars Mr. 
itor, Lipman Wolte’s department store, 
the 
Mr. Frank was delighted that, in 


had 


for Frank's main compet 


located almost across street from 


him. 
directly, he been able to be ot 
Sery ice. 

In the period that has elapsed since 
that first run, almost every item of the 
unit’s extensive equipment has been put 
floodlights and 


to use. Its powerful 


giant searchlight have been used ovet 
and over. The unit can generate enough 
electricity to light an entire village 
This is vital, where a storm or fire has 
The 


has cables, hoists, 15 ton lifting jacks, 


cut off electric power lines. unit 


sledges, picks, shovels, ropes, chisels, 


snowshoes, toboggans, skis, climbing 


equipment for mountain areas, cots, 


stretchers, resuscitators, inhalators, as 
pirators, emergency rations... and has 
used them all. 

lor instance, a forest fire threatened 
Portland's residential district 
In the 


fought it. 


western 
hills west of the city 300 men 
Unit 


mobile 


The Disaster acted as 


a headquarters and hospital 


Burns were treated on the spot. I ire 


fighters were directed 


from headquarters 
by radio so they could fight the fire 
most effectively and to prevent them 
selves being cut off and burned to death. 
After five days and nights of struggle 
the fire was put out. Several hundred 
homes were saved from destruction. 

A violent explosion took place in a 
chemical plant. Doctors and nurses 
promptly set up a field hospital, using 
the Disaster Unit’s surgical lights, in 
struments, and supplies. Seven survivors 
were given immediate medical attention 
before being taken to hospitals. 

One winter night a ferry boat plying 
between the Oregon shore and a Van 
couver shipyard capsized in the stormy 
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The unit has more than the customary first aid 
material—it is a completely equipped, mobile 
field hospital in which even extremely serious 
injuries can be given full on-the-spot surgery. 


waters. The Disaster Unit crew worked 
all night, using its high-power portable 
lights in boats. They rescued nine per- 
sons found clinging to driftwood or 
brush along the rocky shoreline. With- 
out the powerful lights, those rescued 
would probably have been missed in the 
darkness until they lost their holds, and 
slipped beneath the waters. They were 
revived with oxygen and _ stimulants, 
and transported to hospitals where they 
recovered. 

Two skiers were lost in the Mount 
Hood winter sports area, about fifty 
miles from Portland. The unit drove 
there at high speed—it can travel more 
than 60 miles per hour—and set up as 
field headquarters. A crew member 
went with each search party as a com- 
munications man, packing a two-way 
radio on his back. Batteries of lights 
were thrown into the air to serve as 
beacons for night operations. Food, hot 
coffee, dry clothing, and boots were 
furnished the searchers. When the 
skiers were found, one was beyond help 
but the other was transported to the 
unit, first aid administered, and his life 
saved. 

During the several years of the unit’s 
existence it has met with innumerable 
emergencies of all types and has saved 
lives in_practically every one of them. 
It has mitigated or avoided so many 
potentially large-scale disasters that it* 
is gradually being called by a less 
formidable name—the Emergency Unit. 
Other police and fire departments, in- 
cluding New York City’s, have adopted 
many of its features. Plans and infor- 
mation have been sent, on request, to 
cities all over the United States. 


The Disaster Unit came into being 
in an unusual way. A disastrous winter 
fire was raging in Portland. Hour after 
hour the firemen fought it, working 
relays, so that exhaustion, heat and 
smoke would not overcome them. Now 
and then they fortified themselves 
against the cold by drinking huge dip- 
pers of coffee from a large, open con- 
tainer. The coffee was provided by a 
thoughtful couple who lived nearby- 
and did the firemen appreciate it! 

Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Frank had just 
come from a movie theatre and were 
watching the fire. Their sympathy was 
aroused by this situation which firemen 
often faced—except that there usually 
wasn't a nice couple around to give 
them hot coffee. Aaron Frank believes 
in direct action, and little time passed 
before he sought out Fire Chief Ed- 
ward Grenfell, and said he’d be glad 
to underwrite a glistening, mobile cof- 
fee wagon for just such emergencies as 
this. 

“Splendid,” said the Chief, “We'll 
begin designing one, and show you the 
plans as we work.” 

The more Mr. Frank thought about 
the cotfee wagon project, the more ideas 
he had for expanding its use. And when 
Chief Grenfell and his men began the 
actual design, they had the same ex 
perience. The more they considered 
past experience, and the handling of 
past emergencies, the more they added 
to the original idea. The-speedy truck 
they had in mind must also: carry equip- 
ment of an emergency nature, equip- 
ment that the ordinary ladder wagons 
and pumpers found it hard: to load and 
transport. 

Chief Grenfell was pleased, but fear- 
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ful, when he told Mr. Frank that the 
unit might cost a good deal more than 
they had originally thought. However, 
Frank was delighted at the way it was 
developing. “Go ahead,” he said, “and 
here are some more ideas 

Grenfell’s final estimate showed the 
vehicle would cost over $20,000 . . . but 
it would be the first complete Disaster 
Service Unit in the country, with over 
1,200 pieces of equipment. Other cities 
had been working on their own emer- 
gency trucks, but none approached 
Portland's in‘its planning, completeness 
or ability to handle every kind of situa- 
tion. And it could still serve gallons 
of hot coffee! 

It was formally named the Jay W. 
Stevens Disaster Service Unit in honor 
of one of Portland’s former outstanding 
fire prevention experts. As an active 
member of Kiwanis, Stevens had _ in- 
terested Frank, as a youth, in fire pre 
vention work, and Frank had been in it 
ever since, particularly in the schools. 

fittingly, the name of the former 
Kiwanian, Jay W. Stevens, is per- 
petuated through this unit which is a 
useful humanitarian means of service to 


xk * 


the communtty. 



















Above is Aaron M. Frank, donor of the car, who named it for Kiwanian Jay W. Stevens, who was 
an outstanding fire prevention expert. Below are the 1200 items of equipment the car carries. 
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. Wy ~y s Hand « with Instant Parliamentary 
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1466 W. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 











“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Cast Bronze Bells~ 

Luncheon Badges Flags & Banners 

Record Systems Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


Speaker's Stands 











| hs Investment Is Like a Mother Hen l 


It should to roost. If you're looking for 


come home 


in on-the-spot investment in your own area that will 
t you an excellent return, we'd like to tell you | 
it a new and flourishing industry that is paying 
| large dividends to investors the country over. This 
roposition will stand the most thorough investiga- 
ion beewuse it has been tried, tested and proven 
For further information write 


wars INC., DEPT. BB-9, ASBURY PARK, N. J. | 


| 








Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs !0"'x 6" with Club Emblem, 


Gavel and Cover, now $16.50 
Junior Gongs 7''x5"', with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW April | $8.50 


hngraving extra, Secy’s catalog now in preparation 


"Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 
— 














SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Ladies’ Nights, Conventions, Holidays, 
Picnics, etc. Full evenings of er 3 
laughter-packed ebay oO 
rnish Success . OR, ys 
Shipped anyw where: very low cost, 
Thousands Ae aye say ‘‘Sraash hit—best 
ever — or Book of brograms, 


references and. guara' 















PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, 
D. C. Practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 

















VER 178,000 other Kiwanians with 

influence and buying power the same 
as yours read The Kiwanis Magazine 
regularly. They represent a market for 
your products that could easily be culti- 
vated. Write for your copy of the free 
brochure, “How to Reach Community 
Leaders in 2,650 Towns and Cities.” 
Address: 


Advertising Manager 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
520 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 
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W. ARE told that the dangerous 


thing about the menace of communism 
is that so many agents have been placed 
in strategic positions in our government 
and in our society. But if this is a dan- 
ger, 
tainly the communist internationale has- 


it also can be our salvation. Cer- 


average of 
2.650 


n't been able to place an 


67 agents in every one of over 
typical communities and win for them 
business and 
the 


nists haven’t been able to place 


positions of leadership in 
commu- 
two 


doctors, two lawyers, two advertising 


men, etc., in 2,650 towns into strategic 


positions such as Kiwanis enjoys. 


Kiwanians are in a leading position 


to fight the communism menace— 
at least as far as winning public 


opinion goes. The first job in an all out 


fight to defeat them would be to get a 
subdivided for 


nationwide organization, 





| 


| ready 





additional leadership into districts, and 


influential men in the com- 


with really 
munity level. That organization is al- 
in existence—all that remains is 
to devise a plan of action to be applied 
by that organization. 

Your International officers and com- 
mitteemen are working on such a plan 
But it isn’t too late for them to use 
ideas that may come in from the mem- 
bership. The Kiwanis Magazine wel- 
comes letters on the subject and will 
publish the best. But remember: We 
have passed the stage of condemning 
communism —the question before the 
How can we most effec- 


any 


house now is, 
tively use our organization to stop the 
spread of communistic ideology in this 
country ? 


Te ies always will be a conflict in 
opinion as to whether an organization 
magazine such as ours should confine it- 
self to organization news and articles. 
The tendency in actual practice is away 
from the strictly “house organ” type of 
magazine that confines itself to per- 
sonals and member-written articles. The 
theory behind the change is that al- 
though a publication should keep its 
readers informed, informing itself of its 
own activities by its own readers is a 
form of “talking to itself.” For this 
reason, speakers who have been appear- 


Industrial 


of the 
have been recom 


before meetings 
Association 


ing 
Editors 
mending that organization publications 
not confine their material solely to their 
own activities but maintain the organi- 
zation character of the publication by 
limiting articles and information to that 
which is related to their own activities. 

Be that as that 
both schools of thought—the old as well 


it may, we believe 
as the new—will welcome a new feature 
this month. It is 


Town Report,” and appears on 


we are presenting 
is called “ 
page 40. In it you will find authorita- 
data 


doing to 


tive about what other towns are 


combat those same problems 


These 


that trouble your community. 
aren't articles and the material doesn’t 
go into detail, but by reading “Town 


Report” each month you will be kept 


up-to-date on the trends communities 


are taking. In this month’s issue you 
will learn what size communities are 
successfully running airports, whether 


the trend is up or down in municipal 
spending for recreation, and you'll find 
out about a new public opinion method 
of enforcing sanitation in restaurants, 
among a couple of dozen other interest 
ing items affecting town development 
and local legislative progress. 

The material for each month’s 
Report” obtained through 
operation of more than a score of or 
ganizations, including the 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
Safety Foundation, Council 
of State Governments, National Safety 
Council, Municipal Finance Officers As 
International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, Federation of Tax Ad 
ministrators and International City 
Managers Association, 


“Town 
will be co- 
following : 


Automotive 


sociation, 


Dourine the war, we had a word 
for the source of most of our troubles 
when things went wrong—another word 
for the monkey wrench which got into 
the machinery. We blamed the difficulty 
on an obnoxious, nuisance-making char- 
acter called a gremlin. That character 
was only a joke—but today we find most 
of our troubles due to the 
wrench activities of something spelled 
almost the same—just with a capital 
K instead of a small g—the Kremlin. 
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We never Knew it would come to this! A) year ago 

we were apologizing because materials 

and) labor shortages prevented us from tuftning 

out machines to capacity and because sugar rationing 

and) shortages of other ingredients limited jour output of 
gum. We thought ‘a return to normal 

in supplies and labor would enable us to 

fill all demands. 

And now, although production is up to normal, 

demands of/new and old customers are so unprecedented that 
we are still far from being caught up. So we must 
continue to apologize for not being able 

to supply as many machines to as many clubs as want them. 
But the available supply of gum 

and machines is being spread fairly so that the 

maximum number of clubs can begin to enjoy the benefits 


of raising money the FORDWAY. 






Don't let this delay you in investigating the 






FORDWAY at once! The sooner your club name is on our 






books, the sooner we will be able to furnish you 






with at least a limited quota of machines 






under our fair play priority system. 





THE FORDWAY IS THE 
ORIGINAL LARGE-SCALE, SHARE-THE-PROFITS SYSTEM 
OF GUM MACHINE SPONSORSHIP 













GUM and MACHINE CO. 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
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SITTING PRETTY... 
then we pulled our chair out from under us 


at Aleoa put on our coonskin and left it to those whose business it was. Scores of 


companies are making all sorts of aluminum chairs 


now, doing business and providing jobs that wouldn’t 


Twenty years ago we 
cap, shouldered our flintlock, and went pioneering 


with another new idea... Making aluminum chairs. 
have existed but for Alcoa’s pionéering. 


Never once, since we first put it on 59 years ago, 
has our coonskin cap been hung in the closet. Nor will 
it be, ever. Almost anything you use that is made of 


**Look”’, we said to chair manufacturers, ““why make 
chairs so heavy to move and lift? Think how much lighter 
aluminum would make them. Smart looking, too.” 

“Maybe so,” they answered, “but changing materials 


means changing our plant setup. Risky, costly business.” aluminum has been made as a result of Alcoa pioneer- 


So, the only way to get aluminum chairs made was ing... of Aleoa research and product development... 
to make them ourselves, which we did. They sold so blazing the way toward useful things for better living 


well that chair manufacturers changed their minds and P FA oo 


decided to make an aluminum line. 
Having proved our point, we pulled our chair out 
from under us. Got out of the chairmaking business 


ALCOA First iN ALUMINUM ) 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1788 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





